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Art. 1.—The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By the Rev. Henry 
Joun Topp, M.A. 2vols. 8vo. Pp. xxiv. 394; xi. 541. London: 
Rivingtons. 1831. 


In these days of unrighteous clamour against every thing which 
as Christians and as Englishmen we have been taught to regard with 
the deepest veneration and the fondest love, it is a melancholy relief 
from the overpowering reflections which crowd upon the mind, to 
look back at the times which bequeathed to us, as a birthright, those 
sacred institutions, under which Britain has risen to the highest 
pinnacle of national glory and prosperity. When we see men, whe- 
ther with Uzzan zeal, Iscariot covetousness, or Gallian indifference, 
loosening stake after stake from the sacred cord which encloses the 
Religious Establishment of our land, the blood of our Ridleys, and 
Latimers, and Cranmers, seems to cry from the earth in testimony 
against the iniquity of the generation. But, God be praised, we are 
not yet delivered over into the hands of our enemies ; though we still 
stand on the brink of a precipice, the hideous depth of which it is 
fearful to contemplate. May those who would drive us beyond the 
verge, be wise in time; for the impetus will carry themselves also into 
the abyss of one common destruction. May they not have cause to 
exclaim, “ That hand hath offended,—that unworthy right hand ;” 
and be fain to retract the deed of cowardice and dishonesty, which 
will sooner or later be their country’s ruin, and their own indelible 
disgrace. 

One of those martyrs, who purchased for us the blessing of the 
Reformation with his blood, was Tuomas Cranmer. He was born 
at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, on the 2nd of July, 1489. His 
father was “a gentleman of right ancient family, whose ancestor came 
in with the Conqueror;” and, desirous that his son should receive a 
learned education, he removed him from his first instructor, whose seve- 
rity “ appalled and dulled the tender and fine wit of his scholars,” and 
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placed him under a master by whom he was “ brought up not without 
much good civility.” At the early age of fourteen, he was entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where the zeal of Erasmus had lately 
raised the standard of academical learning ; and Cranmer was soon 
distinguished for his laborious and successful studies in Theology and 
general learning. In 1510 or 1511, he was elected to a fellowship ; 
which, however, he forfeited shortly after, at the age of twenty-three, 
by marriage. The Papists have condescended to the grossest ribaldry, 
in defaming his wife as a woman of low condition ; but Foxe, who was 
his contemporary, says that she was a “ gentleman’s daughter.” This 
vile slander is only the first of a series of misrepresentations with 
which every incident of Cranmer’s life has been assailed; while the 
few real blemishes in his character have been magnified into glaring 
enormities. Such was the estimation, however, in which he was held 
at this time by the University, that he was appointed reader or lec- 
turer in Buckingham College, as Magdalen was then called; and upon 
the death of his wife, which happened about a year after his marriage, 
he was not only restored, by an unprecedented act of favour, to his 
fellowship, but, proceeding to the degree of doctor in divinity, was 
appointed lecturer in that faculty in his own college. About the 
same time he was chosen by the University, one of the public 
examiners in Theology ; having declined, in the mean time, an offer of 
promotion in Wolsey’s new college at Oxford. 

In 1529, the prevalence of a pestilential disorder at Cambridge 
caused him to leave the University, and to take up his residence at 
Waltham, with Mr. Cressy, whose sons were then under his care. 
Here he met with Fox and Gardiner; and in a conversation, which 
ensued between them on the all-engrossing subject of the king’s divorce, 
he declared his opinion on the subject in those terms, which, on being 
reported to Henry, elicited his wonted exclamation from the delighted 
sovereign, “This man has got the right sow by the ear.” He 
accordingly received the royal command to put his sentiments to 
paper, and was forthwith sent on two successive embassies to main- 
tain his positions with the learned abroad, and to argue the matter 
before the pope of Rome. It was for the purpose of affording the 
means of composing his lecture on the illegality of the king’s marriage 
with Katharine, that at the royal request he was received as a guest by 
the earl of Wiltshire, the father of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn; which 
is a sufficient reply to the calumny of the Papists, that he was pre- 
viously ‘‘ a dependent on the king’s mistress.” 

The zeal with which Cranmer advocated the king’s divorce among 
the German divines, though unquestionably quickened by the convic- 
tion that the matter would end eventually in the abolition of the papal 
power in England, was accelerating his rise in Henry’s favour, and 
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his consequent promotion at home. In 1532, the archiepiscopal See 
of Canterbury became vacant by the death of Warham; and Cranmer 
was summoned home to become his successor. But so averse was he 
from accepting the appointment, that he delayed his return, in the 
hope that the king would fill up the see in the interim; and “ never 
man,” says he, “came more unwillingly to a bishopric, than I did to 
this.” 

His enemies have disbelieved this solemn assertion. From his own to the 
present time, they have asserted, or insinuated, that he was promoted to the 
archbishopric upon condition of annulling the king’s marriage; and that no one 
within the realm, beside himself, could be found for such a deed: as if among 
those who signed the memorial, formed in consequence of the pope’s resistance 
to the divorce, there had been no prelate or divine, who, if he had filled the me- 
tropolitan chair, would, like Cranmer, have annulled the marriage; as if Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln, the king’s confessor, by whom the royal scruples as to 
his marriage were first encouraged, would have refused ; as if Sampson, another 
of these memorialists, and soon afterwards Bishop of Chichester, one of the 
stoutest champions too for the regal supremacy, would have been slow to pro- 
nounce the sentence required. But, above all, there was among them he whom 
Romish writers are rarely disposed to censure, the well-known Stephen Gardiner ; 
and he, almost immediately after the sentence was given, did confirm it, by 
publicly declaring, ‘‘ Seeing there is a commandment that a man shall not 
marry his brother's wife, what ought or could the king of England have dope 
otherwise than by the whole consent of his people, and judgment of his church, 
he hath done? that is, that he should be divorced from unlawful contracts, and 
take to him chaste and lawful marriage.” The majority of the English clergy 
had indeed, like Cranmer, agreed entirely with their sovereign’s view.— 
Vol. I. pp. 48—50. 

There is little doubt that Cranmer foresaw the dangers to which his 
elevation would expose him, under a monarch so impetuous and super- 
stitious as Henry ; and his conscientious scruples respecting the papal 
supremacy, together with his recent marriage with the niece of his 
friend Osiander, might possibly strengthen his reluctance to accept 
the proffered dignity. For, although this marriage was not illegal, 
as Lingard asserts, being by the law only “ voidable, and not void ;” still 
the prejudices of the times were strongly in favour of the celibacy of 
priests : and certain it is, that his revilers have not failed to make this 
second marriage a ground of the most unworthy charges against him. 
“ But there lay no nolo episcopari,” says Fuller, “ against king Henry's 
volo te episcopum esse, it being as mortal to refuse favours from him as 
to offer injuries to him ;” and therefore, with great unwillingness, he 
took the necessary oath of fidelity to the pontiff, not without protest- 
ing, however, against the authority which enforced it, and declaring his 
intention to promote a reformation in the Church of England. That 
the protest could be considered as annulling the validity of the oath, 
it would require more subtle casuists than ourselves to argue; but 
that the former was secretly and dishonourably made, while the latter 
was openly and unhesitatingly taken, Mr. Todd has fully and un- 
answerably disproved. 
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One of the first acts of the new Primate was to pronounce the 
divorce of Henry from Katharine of Arragon ; and the coronation of the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn immediately succeeded. His attention was 
now closely and earnestly engaged in the great work of the Reforma- 
tion ; the progress whereof involves the principal details of his life. 
Passing by these particulars, into which it is equally unnecessary and 
impracticable to enter at large, we may briefly remark, that the in- 
sinuations of the Romanists against the Archbishop, relative to those 
parts of his conduct which have been repeatedly canvassed by his 
enemies, are well and ably refuted by Mr. Todd. The first volume 
closes with the death of Henry VIII.; our author’s account of which 
will not be unacceptable to our readers. 


The reign of Henry was now closing, but not with acts of mercy. Enter- 
taining an opinion that the family of the Howards were too aspiring, or led to 
believe that they were forming some projects subversive of the changes he had 
made, he directed bills of attainder to be formed against his old minister, the duke 
of Norfolk, and against his son, the gallant and accomplished Surrey. The latter 
perished on the scaffold, while the agonies of death were fast approaching the 
relentless monarch who had assented to the execution. The former would have 
shared the same fate, if Henry had not died in the night previous to the 
day appointed for his suffering. For the condemnation of the duke twenty- 
seven peers, among whom were some of the first nobility of the country, voted. 
Cranmer, it appears, was present in the house of lords, when the bill of attainder 
passed through it: but of his interference at any stage of its progress there is 
no evidence. The privy council wisely decreed not to stain the entrance of a 
new reign with blood; and to imprisonment, instead of death, the duke was 
then adjudged. To the Archbishop this was an opportunity for the exercise of 
that forgiveness in regard to personal opposition, which so often he displayed. 
The duke had been his enemy. 

Cranmer had at this moment, as it were, left the chamber of the deceased 
king. Lord Herbert seems to place little reliance on insinuations by Romanists, 
that Henry in his last hours was inclined to a reconciliation with the see of 
Rome. That he died religiously and penitently, the noble historian admits, 
while he briefly notices that Cranmer then attended him. An older historian, 
whose accuracy has rarely been questioned by any party, the learned Bishop 
Godwin, has left us a detail of the interview too interesting to be overpassed, 
and too circumstantial to be discredited. Burnet, without referring to the 
authority, briefly follows it. ‘ The physicians, finding apparent symptoms of 
approaching death, wished some of the king’s friends to admonish him of his 
estate; which at last Sir Anthony Denny undertook; who, going directly to the 
fainting king, told him in few but plain words, that the hope of human help was 
vain; wherefore he besought his Majesty to erect his thoughts to heaven, and, 
bethinking him of his forepassed life, through Christ to implore God's mercy: 
an advice not very acceptable to him. But, finding it grounded upon the 
judgment of the physicians, he submitted himself to the hard law of necessity ; 
and, reflecting upon the course of his life which he much condemned, professed 
himself confident that through Christ’s infinite goodness, all his sins, although 
they had been many in number and weight, might be pardoned. Being then 
demanded, whether he desired to confer with any divines, With no other, said he, 
but the archbishop Cranmer, and not with him as yet. I will first repose myself a 
little, and as I then find myself will determine accordingly. After the sleep of an 
hour or two, finding himself fainting, he commanded that the Archbishop, then 
at Croydon, should be sent for in all haste ; who, using all possible speed, came 
not till the king was speechless. As soon as he came, the king took him by the 
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hand; the Archbishop exhorting him to place all his hope in God’s mercies 
through Christ, and beseeching him that if he could not in words, he would by 
some sign or other, testify his hope: He then wrung the Archbishop’s hand 
as hard as he could, and shortly after expired.” —Vol. I. pp. 376—379. 


By Henry’s will, Cranmer was appointed one of the sixteen guar- 
dians to his youthful successor Edward VI. ; and the inclination of the 
young prince, as well as the attachment of the protector Somerset to 
the Protestant cause, gave full force to Cranmer’s exertions in oppo- 
sition to the see of Rome. His great opponents, Gardiner and Bonner, 
together with Heath, Tunstal, and Day, were deprived and put into 
prison; and Romish rites and ceremonies gradually abolished; the 
Liturgy revived and established; Edward’s Primer and Cranmer’s cate- 
chism published; the missal and service-books called in; the Forty- 
two Articles, which differ but little from the present Thirty-nine, 
drawn up; the ecclesiastical code reformed, and the Reformation fixed 
upon a wide and comprehensive basis. To the charge which has been 
frequently brought against these first articles, that they are Calvinistic, 
Mr. Todd replies in the following terms : 


It seems a novelty in our ecclesiastical annals, however, that by Calvin they 
had been inspected in their earliest shape. ‘The testimony of Calvin himself,” 
it has lately been said, “ must not be suppressed. The Articles were prepared 
by Cranmer, in the summer of 1551, and Bucer died in the succeeding February. 
Before his death, Calvin appears to have obtained a copy of the first draft, or at 
least an accurate account of it; and he attributed the formation of it to Bucer.” 
But Bucer died in the February preceding the summer of 1551, and before that 
time there is no evidence of the Articles having been drawn into any form what- 
ever. It is usually said, that Cranmer declined the offered assistance of Calvin 
in the present labour; that he knew the man, that is, he knew the violence of 
his opinions. But to the Genevan Reformer he certainly appears to have com- 
municated his design of the Articles. From the candour and moderation of 
Melancthon, however, he had already derived advantage to his proceedings in 
the cause of the Reformation. To the Confession of Augsburg, principally the 
work of Melancthon, again he therefore directed his attention, as to the basis 
upon which the structure he was ordered to build should stand. That Con- 
fession is decidedly Anti-Calvinistical. 

“Tt is certain,” a very convincing writer has said, “that Archbishop Cranmer 
was one of the chief composers of our Articles; and whoever were besides, they 
had more respect to the Confession of Augsburg than to any other, as appears 
by the very identity of many of the Articles. And the principal of our church- 
men at that time had more familiarity with Melancthon and Erasmus than any 
other divines, singularly approving their expositions of the sacred Scriptures, 
and of the principal articles of the Christian faith; insomuch that they caused 
to be translated into English Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the Gospels, and 
enjoined it to be studied by priests, and to lie ready in churches for all men to 
read, and as it were to drink in the doctrine of the Scriptures according to 
Erasmus’s interpretation.” 

But the Seventeenth Article Of Predestination and Election, has been especially 
cited as a signal proof of submission by our Reformers, in the reign of Edward, to 
the doctrine of Calvin. What does the Article, however, profess? Dr. Waterland, 
whom no one yet has been able to confute, thus informs us: “The Article of 
Predestination has been, vainly enough, urged in favour of the Calvinistical 
tenets. For, not to mention the saving clause in the conclusion, or its saying 
nothing at all of reprobation, and nothing in favour of absolute predestination to 
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life, there seems to be a plain distinction (as Plaifere has well observed) in the 
Article itself, of two kinds of predestination,—one which is recommended to us, 
the other condemned. Predestination, rightly and piously considered, that is, 
considered (not irrespectively, not absolutely, but) with respect to faith in Christ, 
faith working by love, and persevering; such a predestination is a sweet and 
comfortable doctrine. But the sentence of God’s predestination, (it is not here 
said in Christ as before,) that sentence, simply or absolutely considered, (as curious 
and carnal persons are apt to consider it,) is a most dangerous downfall, leading 
either to security or desperation, as having no respect to foreseen faith and a 
good life, but antecedent in order to it. The Article then seems to speak of two 
subjects; first, of predestination soberly understood with respect to faith in 
Christ, which is wholesome doctrine; secondly, of predestination simply con- 
sidered, which is a dangerous doctrine. And the latter part seems to be intended 
against those gospellers, of whom Bishop Burnet speaks. Nor is it imaginable 
that any érue and sound doctrine of the Gospel should, of itself, have any aptness 
to become a downfall even to carnal persons: but carnal persons are apt to cor- 
rupt a sound doctrine, and suit it to their own lusts and passions, thereby 
falsifying the truth. This doctrine, so depraved and mistaken, our Church con- 
demns; that is, she condemns absolute, irrespective predestination, not the 
other.” —Vol. II. pp. 300—305. 


Upon Mary’s accession to the throne, the malignant fury of her dis- 
position burst forth against the abettors of the Protestant religion, and 
more especially against Cranmer, whose gentle spirit had induced 
him, contrary to his better judgment, to assent to Edward’s assign- 
ment of the crown to Lady Jane Grey. He was found guilty of high 
treason; and shortly after conveyed, with Ridley and Latimer, to 
Oxford, for the pretended purpose of holding a disputation with a 
convocation of Romanists, but really with the design of proceeding 
judicially against him. Two days after the disputation, he was 
required to recant ; and on his refusal, condemned asa heretic. A com- 
mission being issued from the pope for a new trial, he was again 
ordered to recant, and again refused ; and his degradation speedily fol- 
lowed, attended with the most extravagant circumstances of malice 
and revenge. That he was afterwards, in an evil hour, seduced by 
treachery, and betrayed by the fear of impending death, into a written 
. recantation, is matter of history: and his enemies have not failed to take 
every advantage of the unhappy deed. It was never the intention that 
his recantation should effect his pardon ; and, having urged him to no 
less than six different acts of humiliating weakness, his persecutors 
fixed the day for his execution. Remorse for his unworthy conduct 
was now the only feeling which absorbed his mind ; and, at the stake, 
he concluded a pathetic address in the following words :— 

“‘ And now I come to the great thing that troubleth my conscience more than 
any other thing that ever I said or did in my life; and that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth. Which here now I renounce, and refuse, 
as things written with my hand contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart, 
and writ for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be: and that is, all such 
bills, which I have written or signed with mine own hand since my degradation ; 


wherein I have written many things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offended 
in writing contrary to my heart, therefore my hand shall first be punished. For if 
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I may come to the fire, it shall be first burned. And as for the pope, I refuse him 
as Christ’s enemy and antichrist, with all his false doctrine.—Vol. LI. p. 502. 


While the fire was preparing, he was again required to agree to his 
former recantation. To this he replied, shewing his hand, “ This is 
the hand that wrote it, and therefore shall it first suffer punishment.” 
Fire being now applied to him, he extended his right hand into the 
flames, and, holding it there till it was consumed, exclaimed, “ This 
hand has offended—this unworthy right hand.” Keeping his eyes 
steadfastly fixed on heaven, he soon expired; repeating more than 
once, ‘* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

In justification of Cranmer’s martyrdom, it is frequently alleged by 
the Romanists that he suffered upon the principle of the Lex Talionis, 
he himself having sanctioned the persecution of Protestants in Edward’s 
reign ; and his Reformatio Legum is cited as retaining the pontifical law 
of death. On this point we must refer to Mr. Todd. 


The first two titles [of the Reformatio Legum] relate to Christian doctrine, 
and are, 1. Of the Trinity and the Catholic Faith. 2. Of Heresies. It is under 
the first of these, that the penalty of death is absolutely declared against such 
as should deny the Christian pe. Ao In cases of heresy also, it has been 
asserted by Collier and Dr. Lingard, that the code, in the third chapter, directs 
the obstinate heretic to be delivered to the civil magistrate, that he may suffer 
death according to law. Burnet, on the other hand, affirms, that capital punish- 
ments for heretical offences are not retained in it. The words of the code are, 
that after all endeavours of reclaiming the heretic have failed, then he is to be 
sent to the civil magistrate to be punished ; ‘‘ consumptis omnibus aliis remediis, 
ad extremum ad civiles magistratus ablegetur puniendus.” Hence it has been 
powerfully observed, that “infamy and civil disability seem to be the only 
punishments intended to be kept up, except in case of the denial of the Christian 
religion; for if a heretic were, as a matter of course, to be burned, it seems 
needless to provide, as in this chapter, that he should be incapable of being a 
witness, or of making a will.” Still the learned author of this remark hesitates 
to pronounce Dr. Lingard mistaken, but omits not the observation of the latter, 
that, “‘ within a short time (from the final preparation of this code), Cranmer and 
his associates perished in the flames which they had prepared to kindle for the 
destruction of their opponents.” « In the same spirit Mr. Butler has asserted, 
that the Archbishop and his fellow-reformers wished Mary and her associates to 
be exposed to their projected persecutions; a strange assertion, if we call to 
mind only, that Cranmer and Ridley had recommended a connivance at Mary’s 
adherence to her religious opinions, and that, in the reign of her father, Cranmer 
had saved her from his indignation, which threatened her life; an assertion, 
too, that perhaps would not have been made, if the writer of it had seen the 
corrected copy, which was Cranmer’s, of the laws to which he alludes.— 
Vol. II. pp. 329—331. 

Cranmer also scruples not to tell Gardiner, that “the truth hath been hid 
these many years, and persecuted by the papists with fire and fagot, and should 
be so yet still, if you might have your own will.” These are words which surely 
indicate a wish to suppress, rather than to countenance, the penalty of death.— 
Vol. Il. pp. 331, 332. 

Thus much also might be said for Cranmer and his associates, that at least 
they were in no haste to display the persecuting spirit of which they are accused. 
Ere the code should be ae onc bs for legislative confirmation, three years, it was 
resolved in 1549, should from that time elapse. The milder punishments than 
that of death, as awaiting even the most obstinate cases of heresy, we are now 
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to behold its evident intention of ordaining. And who will not be gratified to 
find “Cranmer and his associates” thus repelling the accusation, that sanguinary 
purposes were theirs,—that, for the destruction of their heretical opponents, they 
were ready to light the flames.—Vol. II. p. 333. 


A memoir of Cranmer has lately appeared among the “ Lives of 
eminent British Statesmen,” which form the twenty-first volume of 
Dr. Lardner’s “‘ Cabinet Cyclopeedia.” Though for the most part 
well written, and compiled from Strype’s life of the Archbishop, it 
has an evident leaning to those who undervalue his character, and 
throw a shade over the obligation by which the Church of England 
is bound to him. Perhaps the reader will be better pleased with 
Mr. Todd’s estimate of the martyr’s character, which closes in the 
following terms :— 

The general objection, as Gilpin adds, that seems to bear the heaviest upon him, 
is founded on the pliancy of his temper. If he means his submissions to Henry, 
it ought to be considered that, had he acted otherwise, at least in some respects, 
he would not only have forfeited his life, but perhaps have entirely ruined the 
glorious cause of which he was the leader and supporter. In great trials, too, 
we have beheld him certainly evincing the dauntless spirit of resolution. By 
many writers, however, constitutional timidity, or defect of firmness, has been 
pronounced a characteristic of the archbishop. By his faithful secretary Morice, 
indeed, has been mentioned what seems to imply that himself was conscious of 
this infirmity; of which he did not consider nature, but the cruelty of his earliest 
teacher, to have been the cause. I cannot close these memorials of him without 
copying so remarkable a statement. Such was the tyranny of the pedagogue, 
that the tender and fine wits of his scholars were appalled and driven to an 
abhorrence, instead of being encouraged to the cultivation, of learning; “ their 
memories also were thereby so mutilated and wounded, that for his part,” said 
Cranmer himself to the secretary, “he lost much of that benefit of memory and 
audacity in his youth that by nature was given to him, which he never could recover, 
as he divers times reported.” Self-examination, of which we believe him to have 
been a fervent practiser, often perhaps awakened this melancholy thought, but 
not without unmurmuring submission to the will of God. To know God and 
ourselves was his motto :—‘ Nosce te1psum Et Deum.”—Vol. II. pp. 540, 541. 


We cannot part with Mr. Todd without offering him our sincere 
thanks for one of the most valuable publications with which we are 
acquainted, in relation to the period of which he treats. It is not 
merely a “ Life of Cranmer,” but a defence of the principles upon 
which the Reformation was founded, and a refutation of the arguments 
with which the Church is continually assailed by her enemies. He 
had been over much of the ground before; but additional research 
has added yet greater weight to a discussion, which was even 
before abundantly substantiated. Were it only, indeed, for the many 
important documents which have now for the first time been given to 
the world, there would be ample cause for congratulation on the 
appearance of a work, at once full, authentic, and impartial. 
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Arr. I1.—1. The Character of the Good Man as a Christian Minister : 
A Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Basil Woodd, M.A. 
Minister of Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone, preached in Bentinck 
Chapel, on Sunday, April 24, 1831. By Dantet Witson, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington ; to which are subjoined Notes on the 
Controversy between the Professor of Divinity at Oxford and the 
Rev. Mr. Bulteel. 8vo. Pp. 72. London: Wilson. 1831. 

. Memoir of the Rev. Basil Woodd, M.A. late Rector of Drayton 
Beauchamp, and Minister of Bentinck Chapel, Mary-le-bone. By 
the Rev. S.C. Wuxs, M.A. Reprinted from the Christian Observer. 
$2mo. Pp. vii. 82. London: Hatchard and Son. 1831. 


to 


We notice these works not so much on account of their merit, or 
the memory of the individual whom they commemorate, as for reasons 
which, after a very few preliminary observations, we shall state plainly 
and candidly. Neither the pamphlet nor the pocket volume can ever 
possess more than a domestic or ephemeral interest ; neither of them 
has any intrinsic claim whatever on a formal introduetion to our rea- 
ders, nor has the subject of them any peculiar right to an express 
notice in our pages. His piety, sincerity, benevolence and faithfulness 
were indisputable; and though we doubt not he is now enjoying a 
crown of equal lustre with that of many who have trodden more con- 
spicuous earthly paths of the Christian ministry, yet, if we were to 
attempt to allow a niche in our critical department to every faithful 
departed Clergyman, we must soon convert that portion of our Mis- 
cellany inte a mere obituary. With the very sincerest respect for the 
memory of Mr. Woodd, it would, as we think his warmest admirers 
will be forward to acknowledge, be a libel on the English Clergy to say, 


* We trust we have within the land 
Five hundred good as he ;”” 


though all may not be fortunate enough to meet with funeral orators 
and biographers. The record of their ministries may be valuable and 
edifying, but this will not be the place to notice it: nor do we see 
that Mr. Woodd’s life and ministration present any such striking diffe- 
rence from those of other pious Clergymen that we should make a 
special exception in his favour. 

This premised, we proceed at once to state our purpose in calling 
attention to this subject and these writers. The life of Basil Woodd 
has been very naturally selected by a party, whose conduct we wish to 
expose, as a vehicle for some of its peculiar opinions. One feature in 
his character was certainly remarkable: with a considerable bias to- 
wards the peculiarities of the semi-Calvinists, he managed to combine 
much pure and catholic charity, and a very “ dliberal” deference to 
Ecclesiastical rule. We are far from believing the example solitary ; 
all we can say is, we wish it were less rare. There were features of 
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resemblance between Woodd and Heber. In opinion, indeed, they 
differed almost as much as two men who had subscribed the same 
Articles could do; but in attachment to their common Church, in an 
enlightened and religious conciliation of theological opposition, and, in 
some cases, perhaps, in their conciliatory zeal, overstepping the bounds 
within which their ordinary adherents acted, they closely approached 
each other. Woodd’s sentiments were those of the party commonly 
called Evangelical ;* Heber’s, those of the great body of the English 
Church ; but both were the very opposite of party men; and while 
Heber preached for the Bible and Church Missionary Societies, 
Woodd’s productions still adorn the catalogue of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, of which, and of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, he was a diligent and zealous member. It 
seems to be on this account that his life has been selected, as giving 
the argument of authority to opinions which the writers of the books 
before us identify with Christianity ; though they are unable to repress 
occasionally their displeasure at those parts of Mr. Woodd’s conduct, 
which proved how lightly he wore the shackles of what men deemed 
his party. It is because these writers appear calculated to foster 
party-spirit at a time when all party distinctions, if ever, ought to be 
lost sight of, and it is for this reason only, that we notice them. The 
Church is now fiercely beleaguered from without—papist, dissenter, 
socinian, infidel, are raising the peean of triumph by anticipation over 
her fall. The king’s minister has already declared that the revenues 
of her sees are at the disposal of the government for the time being ;— 
the grant to the Society for Discountenancing Vice (the same in nature 
and objects with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
England) has been wholly repealed — 


“ Hostis habet muros !—ruit alto a culmine Troja!” 
But alas! 





“ Tliacos INTRA muros peccatur” 


There is still a body of men who, sworn to the Church’s cause, and 
receiving the Church’s emoluments, are yet, from their violent and 
factious spirit, more dangerous than all her open foes. We are far 
from intending thus to designate the majority of the Calvinistic, or 








* “The body of what are now currently called (THEMSELVES NOT ASSUMING THE 
TITLE) the modern Evangelical Clergy of the Church of England.” — Wilks, p. 22. 
What an astounding parenthesis! How came they by the title, if they assumed it not? 
It never could have been given them in reproach. We will augur, however, from this 
declaration of Mr. Wilks, and we really believe it to be the case, that the Clergy of this 
description are now becoming more charitable, and no longer assert a monopoly of the 
Gospel. May it beso! But to say that the name is not of their own coining, and their 
own appropriation, is to suppose that all the reams in which they have claimed it are 
extinct; an assumption, we apprehend, they will not readily allow. What is most, 
however, to the purpose is that Mr. Wilson, in the sermon now under review, expressly 
assumes it for Mr. Woodd. (p. 23.) 
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semi-calvinistic Clergy. However we may wonder at the mental 
process which has reconciled them to the subscription of our Articles, 
we question not their sincerity in that or any other respect. They do 
not regard their Arminian brethren as heathens and publicans—they 
look on them as labourers in one vineyard—and they do not think the 
fertility of that vineyard will be increased by a scuffle among the 
husbandmen. In that sentiment it is most necessary that all should 
now concur. All minor differences must cease if the Church is to 
possess an honourable existence, if she is yet to be the instrument of 
diffusing the knowledge and glory of her divine founder. None who 
would disunite her members now can be her friends. It is under the 
strong influence of this conviction that we call upon the Clergy of 
England, however differing on unessential points, to combine in re- 
probating all attempts to divide them, and to imitate the subject of 
these volumes so far as to seek charity and peace with their brethren. 
There are in the Church, we regret to say, turbulent spirits, who will 
never permit her to rest, and who ought to know how they are 
regarded by peaceable churchmen, even of their own peculiar views. 
Beneath the mask of Church principles, those very principles are 
utterly denied and overthrown by the popular instruments of sermon, 
newspaper, and periodical, and the laity of the Church taught to 
regard their ministers as scarcely other than emissaries of the king- 
dom of darkness. 

We are sorry to feel obliged to say that the author of the pamphlet 
before us is by no means devoid of this litigious spirit. Of Mr. Wilks 
we would speak somewhat otherwise ; and our principal reason for 
associating him on this occasion with Mr. Wilson is, that his memoir 
affords us some light in following up the insidious panegyric of the 
other. We now immediately proceed to shew from Mr. Wilson’s 
pamphlet, which breathes ostentatiously the language of Christian 
benevolence, the genuine character of those sentiments which Mr. 
Wilson has been pleased to advocate in the Church. 


There are one or two points which appear to me deserving of remark in the 
pastoral labours of our lamented friend. He had the opportunity of recom- 
mending and accrediting the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel to a large and 
important circle, both amongst the Clergy and laity. As he continued in one 
sphere of duty for nearly half a century, he saw three generations arise, and in 
part pass away, around him. He formed the link between the immediate de- 
scendants of the great revivers of pure Christianity about a century since, and 
the present race of ministers. Avoiding most scrupulously the irregularities 
which once prevailed amongst some of this body in the first burst of renewed 
zeal, he was especially qualified for lessening prejudices, and attracting the 
attention of thoughtful men in his own time, to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Prejudice faded away before so much loveliness. He was brought into contact, 
from the station he filled in this vast metropolis, with Clergy and laity of all 
ranks, and he was well qualified to be a mediator, a peacemaker, one who could 
help inquiring minds over the line of demarcation, and induce them to receive 
and preach the real doctrines of the grace of God. He proved to the coldest and 
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most suspicious observer, that he could hold tue EvANGELICAL TENETS, and yet 
be an amiable man, a holy man, a consistent man, a person quite different from what 
they had imagined. (!!!)—-Pp. 22, 23. 

“The peculiar doctrines of the Gospel!” “ the real doctrines of the 
grace of God?” Peculiar, as regards what scheme? real, as regards 
what unreality ? Sects may have peculiarities in respect of the Church 
at large; we can understand the phrase “ peculiarities of Calvinism,” 
or even (the sense of the Catholic Church will scarcely allow the ex- 
pression) “ peculiarities of Arminianism ;” but the Gospel, as such, can 
have no peculiarities except those which distinguish it from the mere 
light of nature. And was it these peculiarities which the “ CLercy” 
of the Church of England were to learn from Basil Woodd? Were the 
*‘ doctrines of the grace of God” held in the Church of England unreal 
doctrines, and were the Clergy to learn the “real doctrines” at the 
feet of Basil Woodd? Was “pure Christianity” “ revived” only 
“about a century since,” from the corruptions of the Stillingfleets, 
Tillotsons, Sherlocks and Beveridges? How monstrously ridiculous, 
did not disgust absorb every other sentiment! And can Mr. Wilson 
escape “ the charge of belonging to a party,”* as long as he represents 
the whole body of the English Clergy going to school to Mr. Basil 
Woodd to learn the elements, not only of divinity, but of Christianity 
itself? Next comes the offensive usurpation of the exclusive term 
Evangelical, which Mr. Wilks and his friends seem creditably desirous 
of discarding. But what did Mr. Woodd effect? He proved that he 
could hold “the evangelical tenets,” and yet be “amiable, holy and 
consistent!” Why, if his tenets were really evangelical, we suppose 
these things would not be so much contingencies, as results; if he was 
only evangelical in the party sense, it is strange that the absence of 
amiability, holiness and consistency, should be the qualities expected 
in such a character ; nor can we conjecture any explication of the phe- 
nomena which would reflect much credit on Mr. Wilson or his school. 

But here Mr. Wilks must hold his taper to us. After stating that, 
at the beginning of last century, ‘“‘ no sooner was any man seriously 
concerned for his salvation than he was ready to WANDER FROM THE 
EsTABLISHMENT in search of more fruitful pastures,” (7. e. men con- 
cerned to be saved began to manifest their concern by being “ ready” 
to commit the sin of schism) the biographer continues, 

About the period of our respected friend’s birth, and onward to the close of 
the century, the prospect began to amend. More piety was found in the land, 
and a larger portion of it in the Established Church. Among the conspicuous 
names which float before the eye during those forty years, the rapid glance 
catches such as those of Venn, and Newton, and Romaine, and Toplady, and 


Harvey, and Cadogan, and Jones, and Stonhouse, and Conyers, and Grimshawe, 
und Fletcher, and Coulthurst, and Robinson, and Scott, and Gordon, and the 
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Milners; with many others, worthy of being classed with the brightest of the 
foregoing ; men differing in education and habits—some strict, and others cen- 
surably lax, Churchmen; some verging to the extremes of Calvinism, and others 
of Arminianism ; engaged sometimes in warm and unedifying controversies 
among themselves, as well as with the common enemy, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—yet in the main, and with whatever of human alloy, at heart men of 
God, anxious for the glory of the Redeemer and the salvation of the souls 
of men.—Pp. 20, 21. 

These, then, are Mr. Wilson’s “ great revivers of pure Christianity ;” 
Newton, who describes himself a monster of wickedness, even after 
his “ regeneration ;” Romaine, who preached at times (for consistency, 
Mr. Wilson admits, was not expected in evangelicals) the grossest 
Antinomianism ; Toplady, whose puerilities have lately exercised the 
risible muscles of the Christian Observer’s readers. We grant that 
the catalogue is very unequal; but enough has been said to shew what 
are the ideas entertained by Mr. Wilson of Christianity—a Romaino- 
newtono-topladian system, which those who do not hold or compre- 
hend are mere philosophical deists, ignorant of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel. Do we say too much, and will not the opinions of all 
moderate, candid, and charitable men go along with us, when we 
affirm that men who hold such language as this, are, so far as their 
influence extends, incalculably injurious to the Church ? 

But, says Mr. Wilson, 


The charge, however, of belonging to a party is still urged against those in 
our Church who earnestly contend for the doctrines of grace, and who support 
the noble Societies for the universal dissemination of the Bible, and for missions. 
But upon what ground? What marks of any thing that can be fairly termed 
party-spirit, appear? We must, indeed, love the truth above all things. We 
must maintain the great principles of the Bible. We must preach the lost estate 
of man, justification by faith only, the operations of the Spirit, and obedience, as 
the effect and fruit of grace. But these are too broad, too authoritative, too 
universally admitted by all who understand the Gospel, to be properly termed 
the insignia of a party. I can TruLy say that the indications of this temper are far 
more apparent in those who shun our society, avoid all the intercourse which is so 
often proffered, and then join in calling us by names of reproach. No; the accu- 
sation is without foundation. It is one of those artifices of THE GREAT ADVERSARY 
whereby the younger Clergy are deterred and frightened from a sincere con- 
fession of Christ.—Pp. 23, 24, note. 

“What marks of party-spirit?” it is asked. We reply, these. 
We apprehend that every Clergyman professes, as his absolute duty, 
“ earnestly to contend for the doctrines of grace.” If then a class of 
men in the Church set up themselves as exclusively contending for 
those doctrines, and deny that any but themselves do what is the duty 
of every man in the profession, is this no mark of party-spirit? And 
if this be party-spirit, when the great and catholic doctrines of grace 
be intended, how much more so when narrow and sectarian limitations 
of the divine benevolence are exalted into the “real doctrines,” as 
Mr. Wilson calls them; and all who dare deviate from the standard 
of these self-appointed legislators for the Deity are stigmatized as 
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absolutely disavowing the doctrines which themselves have sworn to 
publish and maintain! Is it no mark of party-spirit, that, not content 
with a bigotry more becoming a papist, or an ecclesiastical-knowledge- 
man, than an enlightened member of the Church of England, they 
proceed to criminate the great body of Churchmen as a faction, and 
to refer the opinions of honest remonstrants to “ the artifices of Tux 
GREAT ADvERSARY?” ‘Then, by an ordinary mystification of the 
“party” (for such we will still take leave to call them) “ the noble 
Societies for the universal dissemination of the Bible, and for mis- 
sions,” are identified with “ tHe TRuTH,” “ the great principles of the 
Bible,” “the lost estate of man, justification by faith only, the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, and obedience, as the effect and fruit of grace.” 
So that if a Clergyman considers the constitution of the Bible Society 
at variance with his ordination obligations, or prefers the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel to the Church Missionary Society, he 


must be an enemy of the Bible, of missions, of “ TruTH,” in all its 


theological subdivisions and et ceteras, and an instrument of “ the 
artifices of the great enemy,” while, doubtless, the Bible Society’s 
Socinian patrons, whose subscriptions the Society have manifested the 
zeal of a Vespasian to secure, “ love the truth above all things,” and 
* maintain the great principles of the Bible.” 

Mr. Woodd’s disposition bore, as we have said, some analogy to that 


of Bishop Heber. This was apparent in the kindness and benevolence 
which sometimes outran the narrow bounds of the chilling theory 
which he had adopted ; adopted, however, without its most horrifying 
features. For this his panegyrist lashes him as follows :— 

His candour in judging of others flowed from the suavity of his character. He 
often seemed ingenious in finding out reasons for thinking well of all about him, 
even those who often differed widely from him in sentiment on fundamental points. 
His judgment of Societies. and of books sometimes partook of the same colour. 
Though a thoroughly good, holy, sincere, devoted man in heart, and in great 
points steady and unmoved, there was a tendency to an excess of candour, which 
was at times dangerous. I am almost inclined to think that his chief infirmity 
lay on this side. An overflowing of goodness it indeed was; but still it deserves 
remark. The failings which attach to the character of eminent ministers may 
be as instructive as their virtues. Our friend often erred, as I cannot but think, 
in judging too favourably of others—of his children, of friends, of the neigh- 
bouring Cierey, of Societies and of books.—P. 41. 


The evangelical charity of St. Paul, which Mr. Woodd had the 
temerity to entertain, “ believeth arx things, hopeth aut things.” 
But the evangelical charity of the new school shrinks from finding 
out reasons for thinking well of those who differ in sentiment on fun- 
damental points ; these same fundamental points being none other (as 
will appear from a note appended to the passage above quoted, and 
which we shall presently examine) than “ the real doctrines of grace,” 
the “ peculiar doctrines of the Gospel,” the “ peculiar” inheritance of 
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Mr. Wilson and all true Wilsonians. To think well of the Churgh at 
large is, in the “ evangelical” phraseology, a “ dangerous excess of 
candour.” It may comfort Mr. Wilson to be assured that his funeral 
panegyrist will never (unless some new “ regeneration” take place in 
him) accuse him of extravagance in that respect ; and perhaps a less 
sensitive apprehension of the “ dangers” of candour might be safely 
entertained by Mr. Wilson. But Mr. Woodd “ judged too favourably 
of the neighbouring Clergy.” And who were the neighbouring Clergy? 
The Clergy of Mary-le-bone—of the most’enlightened part of the 
metropolis—whose acquirements and lives, being in the full gaze of 
metropolitan notoriety, could scarcely be an unfavourable specimen of 
the English priesthood ; for whatever may be said of the vices of 
town, a vicious Clergy is not on that account at all more respected or 
tolerated in London than elsewhere. Whatever, then, may possibly 
have been the case with some individuals, the great body of the 
numerous Clergy of those parts must be men of whom it is no viola- 
tion of truth to “ judge favourably.” Mr. Woodd was under no 
temptations to “ judge too favourably.” His standard of ministerial 
obligation was high; and on those theological points on which, un- 
happily, Clergymen differ, his sentiments were at variance with those 
of his neighbours. We know Mr. Woodd to have been a man of 
liberal and enlarged mind; but it is quite evident that nothing but 
their intrinsic worth could have led him to “ judge favourably” of the 
neighbouring Clergy. Why then was it that, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, 
he “ judged too favourably?” We are unable to assign more than 
one cause. His clerical neighbours were not Calvinists, not what are 
called “ Evangelicals.” This is the key to the whole matter. This 
is evident from what he says about “ Societies” and “ books.” Mr. 
Wilson certainly never meant to insinuate a syllable against “ the 
noble Societies for the universal dissemination of the Bible, and for 
missions ;” and as for books, let us hear his account of the matter in 
a note of portentous ignorance, appended to the passage last quoted. 


I most of all lamented our friend’s occasionally recommending books in which 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration was incautiously, and, indeed, unscrip- 
turally stated. In the proper use of that expression I fully acquiesce. J admit 
it in the sense in which it is employed in our baptismal and confirmation services. 
But where baptismal regeneration is used for that moral change produced by 
the Holy Spirit upon the human heart, by which repentance and faith in their 
seminal principles are implanted ; and when all this is asserted to be conveyed 
invariably in baptism, so that men are not to be exhorted to seek after any other 
new birth—any other regeneration—any other new creation—then I pronounce 
it a fatal error, sapping the very foundations of spiritual religion. The doctrine 
of the entire renewal and transformation of the heart of man by a divine birth, 
was the strong-hold of our old divines. Aut our greatest authors, from the 
Reformation downwards, call this change by the name Regeneration.—Pp. 41, 42. 


So, then, Mr. Woodd’s “ dangerous candour” was an admission of 
the scriptural doctrine of baptismal regeneration, bound upon his 
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Church by her Articles, Liturgy, Services, Catechism, in the strongest 
possible terms. Now we have here an admission, on the part of 
Mr. Wilson, of the sense in which the term regeneration is employed 
in our baptismal and confirmation services. In the former we thank 
God that it hath pleased him to regenerate the infant wirn nis Hoty 
Spirit, and affirm that, on persons truly repenting and coming to God 
by faith, HE wiLt BEstow THE Hoty Guost. In the latter we assert 
that the baptized persons are regenerate by water and ruE Hoty Spirit, 
and have received forgiveness of all their sins. How can Mr. Wilson 
“admit” all this, and look out for a regeneration independent of bap- 
tism? But Mr. Wilson, it is evident, is wholly ignorant of the very 
nature of the doctrine he reviles. We will venture to say no divine 
of the slightest credit in the Church ever used baptismal regeneration 
for “ that moral change upon the human heart by which repentance 
and faith, in their seminal principles, are implanted ;” and for this 
reason, that repentance and faith are so far from implanted in baptism, 
that they are the very previous qualifications for the rite—the qualities 
“required of persons to be baptized” *—the qualities without which, 
present in adults, and stipulated in infants, the covenant is on God’s 
part void. The washing (Aourpoy, font) of regeneration, and RENEWING 
of the Holy Ghost, are distinguished by St. Paul himself; and this 
renewal we hold to be most necessary ; but we call it not regeneration. 
** But,” says Mr. Wilson, “ aux our greatest authors, from the Refor- 
mation downwards, call it so.” Mr. Wilson, perhaps, has a different 
list of ‘‘ the greatest authors” from that which is usually employed; 
a list in which his friends Romaine, Newton, and Toplady hold, no 
doubt, conspicuous places; but if Mr. Wilson is at all acquainted 
with those divines who are generally allowed “ greatest” in the 
Church, he will find that so far from all having used the expression 
in his sense, very few indeed have done so, and even those few, 
though they have improperly confused language, have not held his 
doctrines, as is evident from their other works. The truth is, that 
divires, when this peculiar question was not under agitation, have 
expressed themselves with less precision than would be done at the 
present day, since the controversy has been made more popular. 
In the same note Mr. Wilson yet further displays his ignorance. 


The charge brought against the Clergy who are called Evangelical, that they 
divide their congregations, though composed of professed Christians, into two 
classes, is our glory. We avow the crime—we do it. We must forget the dif- 
ference between spiritual life and spiritual death, not to do it. It is one of our 
plainest and most vital obligations. 


Now the Clergy of Mr. Wilson’s school have never been charged 
with any such thing as is here represented. Mr. Wilson ought to 





* Church Catechism. 
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have known that the Arminian clergy do not believe in purgatories 
and limbos; that they do believe there is a heaven and a hell, and 
that every soul is in a state qualified for the one or the other. The 
Arminian clergy would hardly make it matter of “ charge” against 
their Calvinistic brethren that they did even as themselves. No; the 
complaint is, that the followers of Calvin draw the line where God has 
not drawn it; that they make certain “ peculiar doctrines” essential 
to salvation, which the Catholic Church never has received, and, by 
the blessing of God, never will. They teach for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men, and insist on these as not only true, but essential. 
The “ peculiar doctrines of grace” (peculiar indeed!) are with them 
the peculiar conditions of salvation. This is the charge which con- 
sistent Churchmen have made against the so-called Evangelicals; and 
that Mr. Wilson did not know this, is indeed extraordinary. 

Thus ignorance of the opinions and arguments of their opponents is 
a prominent feature in the character of the faction, from the highest 
to the lowest individual; and Bigotry is the progeny of Ignorance. 
We repeat, that we are very far from implicating in our censure the 
great body of our Calvinistic brethren ; and we entreat them, for the 
sake of our common Church, for the sake of Christ’s true religion, so 
intimately bound up, as regards this country, with her interests, to 
forget all differences, all needless and causeless disputings, and labour 
with a fraternal energy, and a filial spirit, in the cause of our common 
calumniated mother. But this consummation will never be effected 
so long as spirits like Mr. Wilson are allowed to possess any authority 
in the minds of Churchmen. All moderate men must be united; and 
one great bond of their union should be an indignant reprobation of 
those whose continuance in the Church is apparently dictated on no 
other principle than that which would retain a fireship in a fleet. 
The indiscriminate ravings of a Bulteel, and the honied insinuations of 
a Wilson, have but one tendency—the ruin of the parent who has 
unhappily nourished them: “ Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit.” The 
concealed adversary is the more dangerous. May that Providence 
which has hitherto wonderfully preserved this nation and Church, 
still support us in the hour of calamity ! 


a 


Art. III.—Waldensian Researches during a Second Visit to the Vaudois 
of Piemont, with an Introductory Inquiry into the Antiquity and 
Purity of the Waldensian Church, $c. §&c. By Wiittam SterHen 
Gitty, M.A. Prebendary of Durham. Pp. x. 560, with two Maps 
and thirteen Plates. London: Rivingtons, 1831. 

Dear to the heart and affections of the Christian are the holy and 
happy scenes where the ark of God has been upheld, and the banner 
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of the cross has been unfurled ; and beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of those who come like heralds, eloquent of the bright deeds 
of those great warriors who have fought the good fight of faith, and, 
having withstood the foe without, stand girt about with the breast- 
plate of righteousness, more than conquerors through him that loved 
them. There is no portion of the history of the Chureh so dear 
to Protestants as that which has recorded the courage and the 
constancy, and the unwavering integrity of the children of the valleys; 
and never do the power and grace of true religion appear so noble, 
as when it is seen inspiring the weak with strength, the timid with 
boldness, the persecuted with contentment, and the poor and afflicted 
with the hope that springs from faith, as evidenced in the interesting 
details of their secluded and romantic virtue. The moon, walking in 
her brightness through the cloudy sky of winter, shines with increased 
effulgence from the contrast of the darkness by which she is sur- 
rounded ; and even the tempest that comes up to conceal her goes away 
glorified by her presence, and clothed with the beauty of light : and thus 
the smaller light of the immaterial heaven, the light of Protestantism, 
bursts out from the papal darkness which surrounds her in the moun- 
tains of Piemont, “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” and the glory of the 
people of God. If it were a miracle that Israel could march boldly 
through the captains of Pharaoh, that Judah could dwell safely amidst 
the barren steeps of the wilderness; not less is it a miracle, that 
another Israel, even a Christian one, should have withstood for 
eighteen centuries the enemies of its salvation, and have remained a 
pure and “ holy priesthood, a peculiar people,” amongst foes far bit- 
terer, and more deadly in their hatred, than the children of Anak, 
or the sons of Amalek. 

How delightful is it to turn from the triumphs of some merciless 
and unsparing victor, dragging at his chariot-wheels the flower of a 
generation, or riding in blood over the ruins of their dwelling-places, 
to the picture of cool and collected courage, which the determined and 
unyielding conquerors of the cross exhibit in the page of Protestant 
history, which is inscribed to the memory of the dead and the honour 
of the living, on the magnificent portals of the, Cottian Alps. We 
thank Mr. Gilly, most heartily and most justly, for his researches in 
behalf of the Waldenses, but still more for his intentions and en- 
deavours to excite a zeal for their assistance in the bosoms of his 
countrymen. 

Glad shall we be, if by thus noticing his work we are enabled 
to make known to those who know it not, their history, and their 
devotion, and their faith; or shall contribute, in however humble 
a degree, by persuasion or advice, to awaken a spirit of goodwill, 
where, hitherto, there may have been neglect or indifference. The 
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cause of the Waldenses is the cause of England, for it is the cause of 
Protestantism, of which England is—shall we not yet say IS?—the 
cradle and the nurse. 

Between the rivers Clusone and Pelise, which bring the waters of a 
portion of the Cottian Alps as tributaries to the Po, in a little district 
of mountains and valleys, embraced by the former stream, and by the 
frontier of France, yet dwell the descendants of that Protestant com- 
munity, which once occupied a wider territory, and were known as the 
country of the Primitive Waldensian Church. War from without, the 
oppression of ungenerous government, and the wicked policy of courts 
on whom they were dependent, have thinned their numbers, and 
compelled them to retreat to the fastnesses of nature for a hold and a 
dwelling-place. There it is, that, surrounded by the Catholics of 
France and Italy, the little ark of Protestantism is kept secure, and 
the service of God attended to by priests who never bowed at the 
name of Pope or Cardinal, and who, in the simplicity and purity of 
primitive religion, yet offer upon the altar of a genuine faith the 
prayer of an undivided adoration. 


The primitiye Church! The one little lamp and its light, shining in the middle 
ages! The struggles of the first Reformers,—Protestantism, in its uncom- 
promising firmness and integrity !—What a crowd of ideas rush into our minds 
when we think of these !—How we try to imagine the scenes, the characters, the 
events of antiquity, when Christianity was at its purest and simplest degree, then 
to trace its course through the dark epochs of Romish usurpation, till it emerges 
into clear day again, at the era of the Reformation !—Many of the images, 
which we conjure up when reading of the past, are realized before the eyes of 
those who have opportunities of seeing the Waldensian Church in her mountain 
hold,—so wonderfully are the past and the present combined in her form, 
wasted though it is. In her we find the line carried up to a period sufficiently 
remote to connect her with the apostolical succession. We trace the creed and 
the local habitation, if not the very name of this Alpine Church, from age to 
age upwards, until we reach a date which satisfies us, that having early em- 
braced the primitive faith, she has retained it amid the surrounding darkness, as 
its only faithful depositary: and having done this, we discover the simple 
services, the primitive institutions, and the traits of Christian character, which 
correspond with those that may be collected from the pages of Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian.—Pp. 2, 3. 


Mr. Gilly’s first visit to these interesting people was in 1823, and 
the narrative of that excursion was given to the world a little after. 
He has had reason to be proud of his acquaintance with them, for they 
have been the unconscious means of his elevation in the Church; and 
therefore it is only fair, that he should make them partakers of the 
benefits he has derived. To effect this, and to place at their disposal 
certain sums of money intrusted to his care, was the object which 
induced him six years after to revisit his Waldensian friends. The 
present narrative, which is the record of this second visit, embraces 
much of those details which were stated in the former volume; but it 
also contains a variety of new and pleasing facts—a very well-written 
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journal of the excursion itself, and an account of what has been, and 
what yet remains to be done, for the benefit of the Vaudois. An 
Introductory Essay in four chapters, more properly than any other 
part of the book, lays claim to the title of “‘ Waldensian Researches ;” 
and in it the author has considered the antiquity and purity of the 
Church, in a concise and satisfactory compendium of evidence from 
history and tradition. 

The claim of the Vaudois, to be considered what Mr. Gilly calls 
them, the only strong-hold of the Protestant cause in Italy, is well 
established ; and we fully concur with him in the opinion, that “ this 
is the spot from which it is likely that the great Sower will again cast 
his seed, when it shall please him to permit the pure Church of Christ 
to resume her seat in those Italian states, from which pontifical 
intrigues have dislodged her.” 

In the year 1824, public appeals were made on the subject of con- 
tribution for the benefit of this Apostolic community; and Holland, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, and some of the German states, sent in to 
the committee for managing the funds, a sum of 4,200/., whilst the 
British dominions added to it 7,302/. 7s. 4d. This amount was 
applied to purposes mentioned in Mr. Gilly’s former work, the 
establishment of a hospital, a dispensary, and schools, and the edu- 
cation of young men for the ministry—the latter a case of some 
necessity as far as Protestantism itself was concerned; for before, the 
only means of instruction were to be obtained, at the risk of important 
considerations, at Geneva or Lausanne. We select the following par- 
ticulars respecting the schools, as peculiarly interesting :, 

The Grammar School, as well as the hospital, was so near our residence, that 
it was in my power to make frequent visits to it without the least inconvenience. 
A pleasant walk conducted to it, either by the road which led to the church, 
or by the groves and vineyards on the banks of the Biglione. This latter 
lengthened the distance a little ; but the shade, and the refreshing sight of the 
vines and clusters of grapes hanging in festoons and in. rich profusion, were 
tempting enough to draw me in that direction even in the heat of the day. 

There is no house appropriated to this school. It is, at present, held in the 
Presbytery of La Torre, close to the Protestant church; and it is one of the 
defects of the. system of public instruction in the valleys, that the only provision 
for the maintenance of a Latin or Grammar School, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was a small stipend from Holland, towards the payment of a master. 
This amounted to no more than 650 francs effectives, or 780 livres neuves ; to 
which the Dutch committee kindly added thirty francs, to be distributed among 
the scholars by way of rewarding merit. Without a fixed habitation for the 
establishment, with so small a salary for the instructor, and without any of those 
advantages which are essential to the well-being of an institution, supposed to 
be for the encouragement of a classical and religious education, it is almost 
ridiculous to call it by the imposing name of a “ Latin” or “ Grammar School.” 
Having investigated its condition, I could not but smile at Brezzi’s account. 
“Tl y a de plus deux écoles Latines, o les jeunes gens, qui embrassent la 
earriére apostolique, apprennent le Latin, et un peu de Grec, aprés quoi ils 
passent dans les académies de Lausanne, de Geneve, et de Bale, pour y finir 
leurs études.” Even the second Latin School, such as it was (that is, the stipend 
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for a second Latin schoolmaster), in the upper valleys, had disappeared before 
my arrival ; for the benefactions from Holland had fallen off so considerably, as 
to force the Table to discontinue the appointment, for want of funds necessary 
to its support. 

A fatality seems to have attended every endeavour to improve the home 
education of the young Vaudois, who are designed for the sacred and higher 
professions. The college of Angrogna is no more: so complete has been its 
destruction, that we have nothing but tradition for the truth of its having ever 
existed. Of what nature, and oo maintained, and how conducted, none can 
tell—every memorial but its name has departed, and we know no more of it than 
this—that youth, instructed in the deepest recesses of the valley of Angrogna, 
were sent to the different churches and colonies of the Waldenses, to preach the 
pure faith of the primitive churches. That schools of a superior order were 
instituted from time to time, we learn from the edicts that were published against 
the Vaudois by their jealous rulers. One of them, dated 1602, commanded 
such schools to be shut, under pain of death; another permitted them to be held 
within the assigned limits; a third fulminated confiscation and banishment 
against an instructor of Val Dublone, whose successful method of instruction 
seems to have attracted the angry notice of the government. The annualsalary 
of 20/. which Oliver Cromwell, at the persuasion of Milton, allotted towards the 
maintenance of the “ chief school of the valleys,” was withdrawn at the resto- 
ration of Charles II. Another benevolent attempt to sustain a system of 
effective instruction for the Vaudois, was made by Sharpe, archbishop of York, 
in 1709; when he urged Queen Anne to make provision for the school- 
masters, as well as for the ministers of the valleys. This also failed. Again in 
1778, his late Majesty, George III. issued letters-patent, empowering the Pro- 
testants of the valleys to solicit contributions through the parishes of England, 
“ to enable them to maintain the ministers, churches, and schools.” The sum 
raised was only sufficient to make a small increase to the allowances of the 
clergy.—Pp. 314—317. 

Since my return from the valleys, a representation has been made to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, by the London 
Vaudois Committee; and that venerable body has appropriated the sum of 28/. 
or 30/. a-year towards the reestablishment of the Latin School at Pomaretto. 
To this, 12/. has been added out of private funds, and the elder son of the 
late moderator Peyrani, at the express recommendation of the officers of the 
Table, was appointed master in May last; and I have been assured by several 
letters since received from the Moderator of the valleys, that he is discharging 
the duties of his office with zeal and credit to himself—Pp. 318, 319. 

It is not likely that the most studious can be pushed on, under the present 
system in the valleys, so as to be able to compete with their fellows, upon their 
first arrival at the Swiss universities; or that any Vaudois youth, of eighteen or 
twenty, educated in his own country, can acquire the degree of knowledge 
which other young men of the same age are supposed to be capable of attaining. 
Books, and every intellectual aliment, are wanting. I doubt whether there is a 
globe, a box of mathematical instruments, a good lexicon, or the requisite for 
pursuing any one scientific inquiry, to be found in all the three valleys. 

Unreasonable then would he be, who looks for much in the Grammar School 
of La Torre, as it is now constituted; but I was most agreeably surprised by 
finding the master well-informed, zealous, active, and successful in his labours, 
far beyond any thing which I was prepared to expect. I have put together in 
this place the result of my several observations at different times. The school 
consisted of twenty-two boys, whose ages varied from nine to fifteen and a half. 
These were divided into five classes; all of whom are regularly instructed in 
religion, and read the Scriptures at stated times. . 

The fifth, or lowest class, besides writing and arithmetic, learn the Latin 
grammar. 

The fourth are taught out of an easy collection of Latin sentences, called 
Chrestomathia, 
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The third enter upon the more difficult passages in the Chrestomathia, 
Pheedrus'’s fables, and the Greek grammar. 

The second learn the Greek grammar, Cesar, Quintus Curtius, and Ovid. 

The first class read Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Virgil, Horace, and Greek Testa- 
ment, and Geography. 

I did not see any of these authors, except in the shape of eollections and select 
passages; and there were no dictionaries, but such as were Jent by the master. 
The art of prosody and scanning did not form part of the routine of instruction. 
The price of books is a heavy tax and drawback upon the rustic scholars of the 
valleys, and it is for this reason, that they have no authors entire. Almost all 
the books in use come from Lausanne, and the impost at the custom-house is 
heavy. The first cost of a Greek grammar is three francs; a Latin grammar, 
two; the Chrestomathia, three; the selection from Livy, Sallust, and Cicero, 
three and three quarters; a dictionary, nine. The duty and carriage add 
materially to these charges. 

The geographical instruction communicated to these lads is contained in a 
thin duodecimo, which presents the merest outline ; but M. Monastier has taken 
great pains in drawing up and writing out a system of his own, which the boys 
copy for their use. 

The hours of attendance are from seven to ten, and from two to four in the 
summer; and from eight to eleven, and from two to four in winter. Pp.320—322. 

An institution, (call it by what name you will, a college, or a superior school, 
in the modest terms suggested by the Vaudois themselves,) re-established upon 
a comprehensive system, might give a stir to the whole body, and miht also 
produce an impulse, not only in the immediate vicinity, but also in other 
parts. For this purpose, it must be so conducted, as, Ist, to give a sound 
preparatory education to the young men intended for holy orders; 2dly, to 
train schoolmasters; and 8dly, to instruct youth destined to other professions, 
in such branches of knowledge as may be necessary to their success in life-— 
P, 381. 

On the subject of Church affairs, the author says— 


The present ecclesiastical government of the Vaudois is in some degree like 
that of the Presbyterian Church, but more relaxed and indulgent. Anciently it 
was episcopal—a fact which is traced in some of their documents, and more par- 
ticularly in the writings of their adversaries,—Reinerus for example. That this 
jurisdiction has been banished from them, was their misfortune, and not their choice. 
It is not exactly known at what time, or by what means, the original polity was 
changed; but, at the latter end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
century, we find the Moderator of their Church, as the chief ecclesiastical 
minister was then and is now called, ordaining by the imposition of hands, and 
visiting each parish every year, and censuring, or approving, and reporting te 
the Synod. The clergy from France and Switzerland, who supplied the places 
of those whom the plague had cut off, were not friendly to the rigid super- 
intendence of the Moderator. The visitations, by degrees, became little more 
than matter of form: the young men educated in Switzerland are now ordained 
in Switzerland, and recognized by the officers of the Table first, and by the 
Synod afterwards, and then commence their functions as their services may be 
required, or vacancies in the churches may occur.—Pp. 383, 384. 


We have too little room for any more lengthened extracts; and 
shall be obliged to sum up as briefly as possible the other objects of 
interest in the work. To give any specimens of the author’s descriptive 
style, in which he certainly excels, may be superfluous ; but it is only 
justice to him to recommend the book as one of the most pleasing and 
most instructive that the press has sent forth for many years. It is a 
work which ought to find its way to the library and the drawing- 
room of all our readers. Mrs. Gilly’s Illustrations are also an agreeable 
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addition, and the little chit-chat about the accidents of the journey, 
delightful to those who, as we do, know the tristia as well as the 
dulcia of Alpine* rambles. 

Before Mr. Gilly left the valleys, after “ having visited thirteen out 
of the fifteen Waldensian parishes, aad conversed with all the pastors 
but two, and most of the principal laity,” he submitted to them pro- 
posals, to which all agreed, for the establishment of a College, in which 
he engaged to furnish 5,000 francs (200/.) for building a house, the 
Vaudois furnishing the site; 1,500 francs per year (60/.) to the head 
master ; to give ten exhibitions of 100 francs (4/.) each to students 
of the ten communes at the greatest distance from La Torre; to 
request 750 francs’ a-year, (301.) allowed by Holland to Vaudois 
students at Lausanne and Geneva, to be transferred; to assign 2,000 
francs (80/.) for the purchase of books, and 500 francs a-year (20/.) 
to the officers of the Table; and 1,300 francs annually (52/.) to each of 
the pastors, for the use of the poor, and to defray the printing of fifty 
Common Prayers, 4to., and 2,000 in 12mo. and 8vo., to be composed 
by a commission of their pastors, on the basis of the English Liturgy. 

The pastors accepted these proposals ; and since then arrangements 
have been made for carrying them into effect. 

I cannot, however, (says the author,) withhold the mention, in this place, of the 
disinterested conduct of the officers of the Table. They have declined accepting the 
500 francs offered towards defraying the expense of the annual visitations, and 
have begged that it may be appropriated to some public object. The reduction of 
the four per cents., in which the money destined for the promotion of the plan 
was invested, has already reduced the annual amount of interest, and will still 
further reduce it. The saving of this sum of 500 francs will, however, prevent 
any diminution of the stipend of the head master, of the ten exhibitions, &c. for 
the present, at least.—Pp. 433, 434. 

Our extracts have extended so far, that we must limit them here, 
and merely refer, in a cursory manner, to the concluding chapters of 
the work, which are devoted to the Waldenses of Dauphiné and 
Provence, and to reflections on the past condition of the Waldensian 
Church in France and Italy. The journey to these brethren was 
a difficult one; and the position of the Church at Dormilleuse re- 
minded the travellers of the martyrs mentioned by St. James. There 
was a recompense, however, in store for the fatigues encountered : 
the pleasure of visiting the scenes where the zeal of Neff, a name as 
dear to the Waldenses, as Oberlin to the Protestants of Alsace, had 
produced the effects which true zeal, kindled at the altar of truth, 
ever produces. 

For the author’s observations on the Protestants of Dauphiné, we 
must refer our readers at once to the book itself. We shall simply 





* At p: 297, the author has some remarks on the word Alp, deriving it from Alb, a 
verdant height; why not from 4/b. qu. Albus—Mons Albus ? 
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add, that the correspondence, which concludes the volume, between 
Mr. Gilly, Lord Aberdeen, and the Duke of Wellington, is very 
satisfactory on many accounts. It gives, in the first place, an earnest, 
however humble, that there is in the higher classes of society a 
dormant anxiety to do good to the establishment of Protestantism on 
the Continent, notwithstanding the inconsiderate, not to say sinful, 
rashness into which these very members of society have been led, 
respecting the great question of Protestantism in England. How it 
can be accommodated to the mind of a man placed at the head of the 
councils of a nation, whose constitution is based on the truth of 
Scripture, and on the only legitimate interpretation of it, to have 
yielded to the clamours of a multitude who were the avowed and open 
enemies of truth, and, so yielding, to have given a death-blow to the 
liberties, not only of Church of England men in particular, but of 
Protestants in general, we take not upon us to decide. It is one of 
those awful questions which must be left to Him who ordereth the 
councils of men. For ourselves, we have left it on record in the 
pages of this miscellany what our own uncompromising opinions are ; 
and it is not likely we shall change now, when the truth of our pre- 
dictions has been established in the clearest manner, by the evidence 
of those who, planting themselves on the ruins of our Protestant 
bulwarks, have been opening their fire upon the citadel itself of all 
that England holds most sacred and most dear. Little faith can be 
put in the intentions of statesmen towards Protestantism in the valleys 
of Piemont, or on the mountains of Dauphiné, where the most vigorous 
efforts have been directed to the undoing of Protestantism at home. 
But it is fortunate for the interests of religion, that, though gradually 
in this country the assailants of the arch enemy have been made 
manifest,—by unprotestanting the Protestantism of the constitution ; 
and, recently, by endeavours to upset that constitution, preparatory to 
the wicked works to be plotted and practised against the Church of 
Christ at large ; the Protestants of the Alps can appeal to documents 
which English jurisconsults hold more dear than the claims of religion. 
The treaties which yet exist, by which this country is bound to advo- 
cate their rights and secure their privileges, we do hope to see enforced 
in all their power and spirit; and much do we wish to see Mr. Gilly’s 
powerful appeal to the consciences of the ministry and the kindly 
feelings of his countrymen, met by the concurrent anxieties of all 
parties, to see justice at length done heartily and wholly, and a witness 
raised up from amongst ourselves, that we are yet walking in the fear 
and love of God, and grateful for those unmerited favours which he 
has so bountifully scattered in our once hallowed, but now feeble 
energies. In God’s name we wish him, and all true Englishmen, “ good 
luck in the name of the Lord.” 
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1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells, at the 
Visitation of the Diocese, in May and 
June, 1831. By Grorce Henry 
Law, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wells: 
Backhouse. London: Rivingtons. 
1831. 4to. Pp. 23. 


2. A Charge to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln. By Joun,Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln. Delivered at the Triennial 
Visitation, in 1831. London: Riving- 
tons, 1831. 8vo. Pp. 36. 


Ir may naturally be expected, that 
the attention of the heads of the Church, 
in their authoritative charges ex cathe- 
drd, will be powerfully directed, in 
these times of awful expectation, to the 
duties of their Clergy, as more imme- 
diately concerned with the dangers 
with which the established religion of 
the country is beset. Inthe former of 
the two addresses which are now be- 
fore us, the reverend Prelate adverts 
to the means which may be most ad- 
vantageously employed to arrest and 
stay the popular outcry; insisting with 
peculiar force upon the benefits which 
would in all probability result from a 
more frequent inculcation of morality, 
as built upon the dictates of natural, as 
well as upon the precepts of revealed 
religion: for the proofs which the 
works of Creation afford of the being 
and attributes of God, will form an apt 
introduction to the admission and be- 
lief of the great “ mystery of  godli- 
ness,” which is set forth in the word of 
Revelation. He then advises the cri- 
tical study of the Scriptures, as essen- 
tially necessary to their exposition ; 
and, lamenting the mischievous igno- 
rance of unauthorized and itinerant 
teachers, exhorts his Clergy to provide 
against their encroachments by an efti- 
cient discharge of their parochial duties. 
A few cursory remarks on passing 
events ctutliake the charge. In con- 
nexion with the same alarming state 
of things, the Bishop of Lincoln deve- 
lopes, in the most eloquent and impres- 
sive terms, the obligations attaching to 
the ministerial character; and more 
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especially as regards the part which 
the Clergy necessarily bear in the re- 
commendation of future ministers. The 
— importance of a personal 
nowledge of his moral qualification, in 
order to the conscientious signing of a 
candidate’s testimonial, is enforced with 
reference to the true and solemn mean- 
ing of the ordination question, as to 
his belief that “he is moved thereto by 
the Holy Ghost :” and the due fulfil- 
ment of all the other requisites to a 
title for orders are fairly and fully 
stated. The Bishop’s own part, which 
is necessarily confined to an examina- 
tion of the candidate’s literary qualifi- 
cations, is then explained; and we shall 
make no apology for submitting the fol- 
lowing observations to our readers :— 
“ That a certain portion of learning 

is necessary to a Minister of the Gos- 
pel, will be denied by few; nor do I 
think that I shall be charged with fixing 
too high a standard of qualification, 
when I say that the candidate ought 
to be thoroughly conversant with the 
Greek Testament ; with the chronology 
of Scripture, and the connexion of pro- 
fane with sacred history ; with Jewish 


- antiquities; with natural theology, or 


the argument in proof of the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, derived 
from the phenomena of the physical 
world; with the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; and with the doctrines of the 
Established Church, as propounded in 
the Articles and Liturgy. Unless he 
is furnished with theological learning, 
at least to this extent; he must ever be 
liable to be assailed by objections to 
which he can return no satisfactory 
answer, and thus to bring discredit by 
his ignorance, not only on himself, but 
on the Church of which he is a Minister. 
Bishop Tomline, while he presided over 
this diocese, pointed out certain works, 
to which he required the candidates for 
ordination particularly to direct their 
attention. In doing this, he rendered 
them no inconsiderable assistance; for 
though, if a candidate possesses the 
requisite learning, it may appear to 
signify little through what channel that 
learning was obtained; yet, if he was 
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left to make his own selection from the 
infinite variety of theological writers 
who offer themselves to his notice, he 
would probably waste much time upon 
that from which he would derive little 
benefit. Looking, however, at the in- 
creased and continually increasing 
diffusion of knowledge amongst all 
classes of the community in the present 
day, I must confess, that a candidate 
conversant only with the works enu- 
merated in Bishop Tomline’s list, 
would, in my opinion, be scantily pro- 
vided with theological learning. To 
the works, therefore, enumerated by 
him, I would add, Prideaux’s Con- 
nexion, Horne’s Introduction, a very 
useful compilation, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, Burnet on the Articles, and 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy. Let me, 
however, earnestly caution the student 
against diffusing his reading over too 
wide a surface: to read a few good au- 
thors thoroughly, is better than to read 
many hastily and cursorily.” Pp. 23, 24. 

The Prelate proceeds to comment 
upon the advantages of the course of 
academical study previous to admission 
into Holy Orders; and concludes with 
some further remarks upon the nature 
and intent of titles, and upon the unal- 
terable obligation of clerical duty in 
the possible, however deplorable, event 
of a disunion between Church and State. 





An Essay, showing the intimate Con- 
nexion between our Notions of Moral 
Good and Evil, and our Conceptions 
of the Freedom of the Divine and 

uman Wills. By Rosert Buakey. 
Edinburgh: Black. London: Long- 
man. 1831. 8vo. Pp. xii. 216. 


Between the human species and the 
brute creation, there is this grand mark 
of distinction, that while the latter are 
blindly led by a compulsory instinct, 
the former is conscious of an intel- 
lectual responsibility: and this re- 
sponsibility is so closely connected 
with the notion of moral freedom, that 
we neither act, nor speak, nor think, 
without a tacit conception of the praise 
or censure which our thoughts, words, 
or actions are vandeial to elicit. 

is connexion is admirably traced in 
Mr. Blakey’s Essay. The following 
remarks are so pertinent and beautiful, 
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that we cannot withhold them from our 
readers :— 

“ It cannot be denied that our com- 
mon and familiar language, on moral 
and intellectua] subjects, is strongly 
tinged in its composition with ne- 
cessity. We talk of being under a 
binding obligation to do this or that 
action; that we must do certain deeds 
before we can obtain praise or incur 
censure, and that nothing appears to 
give such a complete security for the 
exercise of a virtuous disposition, as 
when we talk of a person considering 
himself bound by necessity to act 
according to the dictates of moral 
obligation. But in all those instances 
where necessary connexion seems to be 
expressed or implied, it would aid us 
materially in forming just notions of 
the sources of moral approbation or 
disapprobation, were we to cast our 
eyes inwardly for a moment, and see 
what is really meant by such phrases 
as these: ‘We must of necessity act 
in this manner.’ ‘These were the 
reasons which compelled me to act as 
I have done.’ ‘I could not help 
doing what I have done.’ Now, it 
appears to me, in all these instances, 
it is not a positive or absolute necessity 
which is here implied, but a relative or 
conditional one. Whenever we make 
use of such language, it is always un- 
derstood, both by others and ourselves, 
that we have no (a?) power within 
us of acting differently; that in no 
instance is it supposed that this power 
is ever subdued; and when we say 
we have not the power to do this action 
or that, we simply mean that we can 
perform of ourselves the prohibited 
action, but we will not perform it.”— 
Pp. 185, 186. 

“To so great a length, indeed, do we 
carry this repugnance to every thing 
like compulsory influence over our 
minds and moral powers, that a very 
striking fact may be noticed here, 
respecting our relation to the Deity, 
namely, that we conceive ourselves, to 
a certain extent, beyond even his direct 
or immediate power. Though reason 
and piety both impress upon us the 
truth that he is our Creator, and the 
upholder of our existence ; that in him 
we are truly said ‘to live, and move, 
and have our being;’ and though we 














express our entire conviction of this 
truth, in its abstract shape, almost 
every moment of our lives, yet we do 
so only in a qualified and conditional 
manner. We are so constituted that 
we are obliged to place the whole man, 
to a limited degree, beyond the sphere 
of His immediate agency or control, 
in order that we may form to our- 
selves correct conceptions of the nature 
of our intellectual and moral faculties 
and our various duties, and of the 
justice of those rewards and punish- 
ments which are annexed to their per- 
formance or non-performance. We do 
not conceive that the Almighty is, in 
an absolute sense, the author of every 
individual thought, or every individual 
action we think or perform, nor do we 
conceive that it militates against either 
philosophical truth or strict piety, to 
say that we have mental and moral 
powers within ourselves, to do, to a 
certain extent, whatever we please. 
The reason of this is obvious. It is 
this conception of mental and moral 
liberty which constitutes us rational 
creatures; and it is impossible for us 
to perceive the least shadow of moral 
obligation, if our every thought and 
action were referred to the Almighty’s 
immediate power, or to any subordinate 
agents he might please to appoint.” — 
Pp. 187, 188. 


Tales from the Scrap-Book of a 
Country Clergyman. By the Rev. 
J. E. M. Moreswortu, M.A. Rec- 
tor of St. Martin with St. Paul, 
Canterbury; Author of the Rick- 
Burners, §c. London: Rivingtons, 
Hatchard, &c. 1831. 12mo, Pp. 
iv. 115. 

Since the publication of the “ Death- 
Bed Scenes,” we have not met with 
any thing which has given us more un- 
mixed gratification than this trifle. 
It consists of four tales, addressed, 
indeed, to persons in a humbler walk of 
life than the readers of Dr. Wharton, 
butin atone and spirit of conviction and 
affection closely allied to the interesting 
narratives of that excellent pastor. Each 
tale may be had singly for distribution ; 
and we cordially recommend an ex- 
tensive circulation of them among that 
class of persons for whose edification 
they are intended. The little volume 
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is dedicated to Mrs. Howley; and, 
under such patronage, can scarcely fail 
of doing that good, which the friends 
of true religion and good order, at 
this fearful crisis, must be ahxious to 
promote. 


1. A Letter to R. M. Beverley, Es- 
guire, being an Examination of his 
Tombs of the Prophets. By the Rev. 
W. T. Witv, Curate of Newark- 
upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire. New- 
ark: Ridge. London: Hatchards. 
1831. 8vo. Pp. 74. 

2. Reformation not Subversion: A 
Sermon, preached before the Corpo- 
ration of Beverley, on the Day of their 
Majesties’ Coronation. By Joun 
Scort, M.A., Vicar of NorthFerriby, 
&c. London: Seeleys. 1831. Pp. vi. 
46. 

3. Reply to a Letter of R. M. Beverley, 
Esquire, addressed to His Grace the 
Archbishop of York; and Remarks 
on his “ Lay Sermon,” called “ the 
Tombs of the Prophets.” By Jos 
Nort the Younger. London: Stra- 
ker. 1831. 

We recur to Mr. Wild as an able 
and affectionate minister of the Church 
of England, firmly attached to her 
principles, and defending her interests 
through evil report and good report. 
But, with respect to the controversy 
in which he is engaged, we shall 
leave it entirely in his hands, and in 
those of his fellow-labourers in the 
same cause, Mr. Scott and Mr. Nott. 
For Mr. Beverley we care nothing, 
and for his malevolence less; but those 
who wish to see his absurdities ex- 
posed, his mistatements detected, and 
his wilful falsehoods pointed out, will 
do well to peruse, with attention, the 
complete and masterly, yet calm and 
dispassionate, pamphlet of Mr. Wild. 
With Mr. Scott we differ widely on 
certain points of Christian doctrine ; 
but in the sermon before us, there is, 
for the most part, nothing to censure; 
and we thank him sincerely for his 
defence of our common doctrines, and 
of the Church of which we are mem- 
bers conjointly with himself. 

The writer of the other pamphlet at 
the head of-this article is also entitled to 
the praise of treating a disgusting sub- 
ject with temper, judgment, and effect. 
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Clerical Legacy ; or, a Manual of Ser- 
mons, chiefly preached before the 
University of Oxford, and now pub- 
lished for the Use of the younger 
Clergy in the Diocese of Bangor. 
To which are subjoined two Discourses 
in Welsh. By P. Wittiams, D. D. 
Rector of Llanbedrog. London: 
Longman & Williams. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. xx. 252. 


In this parting bequest of an octo- 
genarian Clergyman to his younger 
brethren, we have seven good dis- 
courses, involving some of the most 
material points of doctrinal theology. 
Though we cannot exactly subscribe 
to the opinion of the author,'that their 
contents, as far as theology is concerned, 
would be a sufficient apparatus for a 
student’s examination, either for his 
degree or for orders, we will never- 
theless admit that they contain “ some- 
thing worth being remembered.” It 
is the worthy Doctor’s opinion, that 
every book which can boast of thus 
much merit ought to be accompanied 
with an index; and accordingly we are 
indulged with a very copious appen- 
dage of this useful nature to the “ Le- 
gacy.” So minute, indeed, is this 
alphabetical monitor, that it should 
seem to belong to a bulky 8vo. rather 
than a small 12mo. We fully agree, 
however, with our author, in his admi- 
ration of an index; and, wishing that 
his advice may not be thrown away 
where it is much needed, we transmit 
his Legacy, with our probate annexed, 
to a discerning public. 


On the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. By the Rev. Marcus Dons, 
Belford. London: Seeley. 1831. 8vo. 
pp. xii. 573. 

A poctrrine has lately been set 
on foot by Mr. E. Irving, that not 
only was “the Word made flesh,” but 
that it was made sinful flesh; and it 
was evidently against this unscriptural, 
or rather antiscriptural tenet, that Mr. 
Dods has taken up his theological pen. 
In order to the refutation of this posi- 
tion, he has traced the Incarnate Word 
in the discharge of all his offices of 
Prophet, Priest, and King ; proving, by 
the most solid arguments of reason, 
the necessary absence from Him of 
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every thing to which the terms fallen 
or sinful could in any sense be applied. 
On any other supposition, no satisfac- 
tion to the Divine justice, which could 
not have been as reasonably made by 
another man, could have been effected 
by his dying for the sins of the world. 
To the evidence from reason is added 
the testimony of Scripture; and the 
opinions of the Fathers of the four 
first centuries, respecting the human 
nature of our Lord, are collected in the 
second part of the treatise. The pub- 
lication is not only well-timed, but 
valuable and important; and, without 
pledging ourselves to the author's views 
in all the collateral bearings of the 
subject, we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend an attentive perusal of his pages. 


Scripture Prints, with Explanations in 
the Form of familiar Dialogues. By 
Mrs.Suerwoop. London: Seeley. 
1831. 12mo. Pp. viii. 254. 


Ir is the object of this little book to 
fix the attention of children in reading 
the Scriptures, by exhibiting the most 
striking incidents in the Bible to the 
eye, by means of pictorial delineation. 
The mind of a child will dwell upon a 
print, though it will be led by any 
trifling circumstance to wander from 
a lesson; and the plan devised by Mrs. 
Sherwood may possibly be advanta- 
geously adopted in order to make 
the Bible attractive to the infant rea- 
der. The present volume contains a 
series of prints illustrative of the Book 
of Genesis: and, upon the whole, we 
are disposed to judge favourably of the 
undertaking. 


Remarks on the Moral and Religious 
Character of the United States of 


America, supported by mumerous 

Extracts from the best Authorities. 

Addressed to the Author of “A Re- 

ply” to the Charge lately delivered 

by the Archdeacon of Colchester. By 

Osserver. Colchester : Swinborne. 

London: Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp. viii. 

64. 

Turee months since, we had occa- 
sion to notice, in connexion with 
Archdeacon Lyall’s Charge, the ig- 
norant and malignant “Reply” of 
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“ Observer ;” and we were led by the 


title of the present pamphlet to expect - 


another morsel of malevolence from 
the same quarter. As it turns out, 
however, thes “Observer” is not that 
“Observer;” for though he has as- 
sumed the same name, he is of a very 
different character. The “ Remarks” 
are intended to furnish an authorita- 
tive refutation of the assertion that “in 
America, where there is no national 
Church, religion prevails more than in 
any other country;” and if ever a 
fact was established by clear and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the citations from 
Ameriean works of recent date, which 
the writer has given at length and in 
abundance, fully and unequivocally 
confirm the statement which the Arch- 
deacon rested upon similar, though 
less ample, proofs. Having called at- 
tention to the tract, and adverted to 
the non-identity of the two ‘Ob- 
servers,” with a view to prevent a mis- 
conception into which ourselves had 
nearly fallen, we shall leave the dis- 
putants to settle the case between them- 
selves, and we have no doubt of the 
issue of the contest. 


Bible Letters for Children. By Lucy 
Barton. With Introductory Verses, 
by Bernard Barron. London: 
Souter. 1831. Pp. xxxv. 269. 


Tuese Bible Letters are the simple 
and unsophisticated expression of a 
pure and well-ordered mind, conse- 
crated to a task which few first-rate 
intellects can condescend to, but which, 
nevertheless, has claims of paramount 
importance upon all classes of society, 
and all gradations of talent. The 
Scriptures are often a hard language 
and dead letter to children; and any 
invention which can facilitate them to 
the infant mind, is entitled to our 
deepest respect and consideration. It 
can be of no use to quote from these 
Letters, because they are merely a 
transcript in plain words, and in an 
epistolary way, of the pages of the 

ible. 

Should the authoress be called on, 
which we doubt not she will very 
shortly be, to prepare another edition, 
we would recommend a revision of 
some of the notes. They appear to 
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us hardly explanatory enough. It is 
from definitions that all problems and 
sciences depend. To children they 
are utterly useless, unless clear. We 
give, as an example of our present 
objections, the first note, on the word 
“reconciled.” The illustration is cor- 
rect, but the explanation wrong. “To 
reconcile,” does not simply mean, “to 
make friends those who were not so 
before,” but those who are in a state of 
enmity, having once been friends. 


Questions and Answers for Young Peo- 
ple of the Church of England, to 
guard them against its Enemies. By 
a Layman. London: Roake and 
Varty. 1831. Fifth Edition. Pp. 23. 


We recommended this small pam- 
phlet, some two years ago, to the notice 
of our readers, as being valuable for 
the guidance of the young; and a fifth 
edition proves that our advice has been 
well received. We need only add, 
that our opinion of its merits remains 
unchanged. 


The Protestant Journal ; or, the True 
Catholic’s Protest against the Modern 
Church of Rome. London: Whit- 
taker and Co. Nos. III.—VIII. 


We announced the appearance of 
this Journal in our Number for April 
last; and then intimated that we 
might recur to it on some future occa- 
sion. We have now much pleasure in 
stating, that the “ Protestant Journal” 
is conducted with increasing ability. 
The articles on “ Papal Bonds,” “ Po- 
pery in Hungary,” and on the juggle 
of liquefying the supposed blood of 
Saint Januarius; the translations of 
Mollard; Lefevre’s two letters on re- 
nouncing the errors of Popery; and 
the occasional exposures of the machi- 
nations of the Romanists in making 
proselytes, strike us as peculiarly valu- 
able. But truth requires us to state 
that we do not admire the poetry, 
(if it can be so called,) entitled, “‘ Our 
Lady in London.” Certainly the au- 
thor of it was not inspired by any of 
the Parnassian nymphs; and we 
would recommend the editor to omit 
all such (misnamed poetical) effusions 
for the future: although, in justice, we 
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must add, that the notes subjoined to 
this article contain much amusing in- 
formation. Knowing the activity of 
the Romanists in propagating their 
peculiar tenets, we to ope that this 
valuable repository of facts and argu- 
ments, in defence of our Protestant 
and scriptural faith, will continue to 
receive that extended circulation to 
which it is so justly entitled. 


A Letter to the Schoolmasters, pri- 
vate Tutors, and Teachers, of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London: J. 
Hearne. Pp. 16. 


We have sometimes had occasion to 
notice the neglect which prevails in 
both our public and private seminaries, 
upon that most vital of all subjects, 
Religion. In public schools, a chapter 
of the Greek Testament now and then, 
with a smattering of Grotius, constitutes 
the entire course of theological study; 
whilst in private schools it is generally 
thought sufficient if the catechism is 
taught, and the attendance of pupils 
once a day at church enforced. Mr. 
Ray, the writer of the above letter, is 
himself of the profession, keeping a 
school at Bayswater; and the views 
that he has taken of this subject are 
not only admirable in themselves, but 
enforced with a fervour, both oflanguage 
and spirit, that evidently proves how 
sensible he is of the importance of the 
cause he advocates. The shortness of 
the letter has probably prevented his 
enlisting all the arguments he might 
have done on the side of religion and 
truth: but the mere circumstance of 
having directed public attention to the 
matter, entitles Mr. Ray to the thanks 
of the community ; and we should be 
gratified to see a longer and more ar- 
gumentative epistle, or pamphlet, from 
the same quarter. The concluding re- 
marks to his fellow-labourers will be 
read with interest :— 

“ Gentlemen, had all your predeces- 
sors in office, fifty years ago, taken as 
great pains to inculcate pure doctrine 
and sound morality as I earnestly re- 
commend you to do now, our venerable 
church would not have found so many 
able and successful assailants in these 
our days. We should not, perhaps, 
have heard so much of what we con- 
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sider respectable and sacred, ridiculed, 
in the language of modern liberalism, 
as prejudice and bigotry. We should 
not have heard the enemies of religion 
triumphing in mistaken anticipations 
of its fall; nor have lived to witness 
acts of the legislature carried upon the 
fatal principle, that religious opinions 
ought to have no connexion with poli- 
tical power.” 


Sermons, preached before a Country 
Congregation. By the Rev. Montacu 
Oxenpven, A.M. Rector of Ludden- 
ham, §c. London : Rivingtons. 1831. 
8vo. Pp. xi. 267. 


Ir is no trivial acquisition in a coun- 
try Pastor to be able to set before his 
hearers, in language equally intelligi- 
ble and forcible, the great truths of 
Revelation. The Sermons before us 
prove that the author has this talent 
in a high degree. In order to afford 
an estimate of the importance -of the 
subjects discussed, we shall pursue 
our frequent course, and subjoin the 
contents of the volume:— 

Sermon I. Religion the First and 
Great Concern, Matt. vi. 33.—II. The 
Importance of Prayer, 1 Thess. v. 17, 
18.—III. The Doctrine of Grace and 
Works Considered, 2 Pet. i. 10.—IV. 
Obedience better than Sacrifice, 1 Sam. 
xv. 22.—V. The Danger of Falling off 
from the Faith, 2 Pet. ii. 20, 21.—VI. 
The Hardening of Pharaoh’s Heart, 
Exod. iv. 21.—VII. On the Observance 
of the Sabbath, Ezek. xx. 19, 20. — 
VIII. On Repentance, Ps. li. 3.—IX. 
Remission of Sin through the Blood 
of the Atonement, Heb. ix. 22.—X. 
(Easter Day.) The Resurrection of 
Christ a Source of Hope, as the Earnest 
of our own Resurrection, 1 Pet. i. 3.— 
XI. The Beneficial Result of Walking 
in the Spirit, Gal. v. 16.—XII. On 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
Matt. xxvi. 26—28.—XIII. The Chas- 
tening of the Lord an Evidence of 
His Love, Heb. xii. 6.—XIV. On 
Death, 1 Thess. v. 2.—XV. The Fu- 
ture Punishment of the Wicked, Ps. ix. 
17.—XVI. We must suffer all Things 
for the Sake of Christ, Matt. x. 38. 











The Continental Annual for 1832. With 
Illustrations by Samu. Provt, Esa. 
F.S.A. Edited by W. Kennepy, 
Ese. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Tuere is an evident falling off in 

most of the annuals of the present 
year; so that we feel little regret at 
the necessity, under which we lie, of 
postponing at least, if not relinquish- 
ing, our intended notice of them. This 
new candidate, however, for public 
patronage we cannot altogether dis- 
miss in silence. It is decidedly the 
most interesting of the whole number, 
in point of literary merit; and Prout’s 
exquisite drawings are something more 
than beautiful; they are perfect spe- 
cimens of that peculiar style, of which 
he is the first master. 


ae 


Pastoral Advice to Young Men, par- 
ticularly those in Country Villages, 
in Seven Sermons. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Berens, M.A. Oxford: 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1831. 
12mo. Pp. 86. 

Ir is the characteristic feature of all 
Mr. Berens’ productions, that, while 
by their elegant simplicity they delight, 
by their plain and earnest exposition 
of the truth they convince and im- 
prove, the reader. For the most part, 
indeed, he writes for persons in the 
humbler classes of life; but the more 
intelligent will find much matter, both 
in these and his other sermons, by 
which to direct their steps into the 
way of godliness. To each of the 
seven Sermons now before us an ap- 
propriate prayer is subjoined ; together 
with a selection of Texts, which bear 
upon the subject discussed, to be com- 
mitted to memory for the purpose of 
private meditation. A form of devo- 
tional exercise and prayer for morn- 
ing and evening are appended to the 
volume; of which the following are 
the contents :—I. On the Habitual Re- 
membrance of God, Eccles. xii. 1.— 
II. The Young Man’s Duty to his Pa- 
rents, Ephes. vi. 2, 3.—III. Young 
Men cautioned against Bad Company, 
1 Cor. xv. 33.—1V. Swearing, James 
v. 12.—V. Sobriety, Rom. xiii. 13.— 
VI. Chastity, 1 Pet. ii.11.—VII. Young 
Men exhorted to Frugality and Fore- 
sight. 
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Pastoral Instructions, on the Character 
and Principles of the Church of E 
land, selected from his former  § 
lications. By Joun, Bishop of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. London: 
Duncan. 1831. 12mo. Pp. 381. 


Tue writings of Bishop Jebb are 
too well known, and too justly ap- 
preciated, to require any commenda- 
tion in our pages: we shall only ob- 
serve, that the present selection from 
them, referring exclusively to the con- 
stitution and character of the Church 
of England, will furnish a useful ma- 
nual for the younger Clergy and can- 
didates for Orders: In the “ Notes 
and Illustrations,” at the end of the 
volume, the latter will find some high- 
ly essential information and advice; 
while the Clergy generally will meet 
with some hints on the subject of 
clerical conduct, well worth their most 
serious consideration. 





Jehovah Elohim.—Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian Sermons, according to the 
Scriptural Doctrine of the Church of 
England. By the Hon. and Rev. 
E. J. Turnour, M.A. Formerly of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. In two Vo- 
lumes. London: Rivingtons. 1831. 
8vo. Pp. x. 289; xviii. 290. 


We have already noticed the part- 
ing “ Legacy” of one aged brother to 
the Church, and we now turn to that, 
which the author is inclined to regard 
in the same light, of another. Mr. 
Turnour is a firm and unflinching 
upholder of the pure and scriptural 
doctrines of the Church of England; 
and accordingly he has met with no 
little opposition from the Romanists. 
Many of the sermons in these volumes 
are directed against their errors; and 
the tenets of Socinians and Calvinists 
form, also, a constant subject of exa- 
mination and refutation. Scarcely one 
of the Series, indeed, is without some 
powerful argument against the pecu- 
liar opinions of those who differ from 
our Apostolical faith; and the reader 
will find both information and instruc- 
tion in their perusal. 
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A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


ON FAITH. 


Mark xvi. 16. 


He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. 


Were the awful declaration of the text the saying of a mere ordi- 
nary man, it were then indeed only the proof of presumption and 
uncharitableness; but seeing that it is the declaration of the only 
begotten Son of God, who came down from heaven, it is to be received 
as a sure and infallible truth, as coming from One, who can neither be 
himself deceived, nor willing to deceive us; and so far from being 
uncharitable, it is a proof of his great mercy and love for the souls of 
men, in that he thus warns us against the danger of unbelief. In 
order that the saying in the text may be properly understood, it must 
be received with certain limitations. All those who are naturally in- 
capable of faith, as infants and idiots, cannot be included under this 
awful sentence ; nor again those, who, living in times before the coming 
of Christ, or in heathen countries since, never heard of his name: 
** for how shall they hear, without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach, except they be sent?” We must also exclude from this 
sentence, those who lived in times or places, where they have 
never known the Gospel, except only under some corrupt and im- 
perfect form; and which is perhaps the case with large numbers of 
men in different ages of the Church, and in some Christian countries. 
There are moreover, perhaps, other causes which may in the sight of 
the Great Searcher of hearts excuse men’s unbelief, though they are 
unknown to us. How far the errors of education, or the prejudices to 
which we are all liable may be such, it were in us presumption to de- 
cide; but in this we may rest, as a sure conclusion, that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right, and that no man will be condemned for 
any fault which it was not in his power to have avoided; that no man 
will be condemned, at the great and solemn day of retribution, for his 
unbelief, except it were voluntary, and persisted in to the end of life. 
Such only is the unbelief intended in the text ; and it is evidently such, 
that it can neither be forgiven in this world, nor in that which is 
to come. 

In order to a further understanding of the text, we must first con- 
sider the nature of faith. Both in ordinary discourse, as well as in 
the Holy Scriptures, we often use the words belief and faith in a great 
many different meanings; and it is therefore very easy to fall into 
errors about their nature. Now men sometimes say that faith or 
belief is not in our own power; that it is a mere necessary act of the 
understanding, which we can no more avoid than seeing when our 
eyes are open. But this act of the mind is judgment, and not faith. 
It is true that the Almighty has so formed our minds, that we cannot 
help instantly either seeing the truth or falsehood of many things sub- 
mitted to us. Over such acts of our mind we have no power: no 
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one can do otherwise than perceive the agreement or disagreement 
of many of our ideas; the truth or falsehood of many professions. 
But this is judgment, and not faith or belief. Faith is quite a dif- 
ferent act of the mind; and the heart and affections have more to do 
with it than the head. “ Faith,” says St. Paul, “cometh by hearing ;” 
it is the belief of things which we have not ourselves seen or known, 
but which we receive on the authority of another. Upon such faith, 
or belief, we act every day of our lives, and that too in the most im- 
portant undertakings and concerns. How do we know the history 
of past events and ages; how do we know the existence of countries 
and persons we never saw, but simply by our believing others, who 
are competent to give us information? And yet of many of these 
things we are all as firmly convinced, as if we had seen them with 
our own eyes, or been actually present at them. In short, the com- 
mon transactions of life could not go on for a single day, unless we 
all perpetually believed things which we neither saw nor heard, and 
which we must therefore believe entirely on the authority of those 
who report them to us. It is evident, therefore, that faith is of such 
a nature, that it admits on our part of the exercise of candour, of im- 
partiality, of patience, of reasoning ; of a mind and disposition willing 
to learn, teachableness, a readiness to sacrifice our own passions 
and prejudices to the love of truth. Whilst they who possess these 
qualifications will attain a knowledge of the truth, the proud, the 
self-willed, the obstinate and the careless, will not attain it. Thus it 
is even in the common affairs of life. But in the affairs of Revela- 
tion it is much more so. For Divine faith is a belief of the Gospel 
on the authority of God himself. 

He that is desirous to learn the will of God, in order that he may 
practise it, will delight to hear the voice of God speaking unto him 
in the pages of Revelation: he that feels the burden of his guilt, and 
whose sins are grievous unto him, will delight in hearing the glad 
tidings of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world: 
he that loves God with an unfeigned love, will rejoice to hear of that 
Holy Spirit, and Divine Comforter, by whom he may worship him 
acceptably, and hold continual communion with him. As creatures, 
we should reverence the authority, and be ever willing to listen with 
humility and submission to the commands of the great and merciful 
Creator; and as guilty, and trembling before the presence of the 
same great Lord and Governor of the universe, we should earnestly 
seek the means of pardon and reconciliation, which in his goodness 
he may offer us. This is the only state of mind which is becoming 
and proper in our frail, and dependent, and imperfect condition ; and 
it will lead us to receive the Gospel with candour and impartiality, 
and to embrace it in sincerity and obedience. But if a man is bent on 
following his own inclinations,—if he feels no regard for the awful and 
just authority of his great Creator,—if he be unwilling to deny his 
lusts and passions, in obedience to the laws which the Almighty has 
given to his creatures,—if pride or vanity influence his conduct,—it is 
but too probable that these causes will blind his reason against the 
strongest evidence. Men reject the Gospel, not because its evidence 
is deficient, but because its laws are opposed to their own vices and 
VOL. XIII. NO, XII. 5c 
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inclinations. Such is the account of unbelief given in the Holy 
Scriptures. “‘ How can ye believe, who receive honour one of ano- 
ther?” said our Saviour to the rulers of the Jews. The fear of men, 
and the love of worldly praise, blinded their eyes. ‘‘ Light was come 
into the world; and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” On the authority, therefore, of Christ him- 
self, we may be assured, that if men reject his Gospel, the fault is not 
in the Gospel, but in themselves: it is the pride of their own hearts, 
or a dislike of its holy and strict commands, which leads them to 
reject it. This is a truth, however, which could be known only to 
Him from whom no secrets are hid. He that made our hearts, and 
knoweth every thought and movement of our inmost souls, could 
alone know that infidelity would in every case proceed from men’s 
own fault and corruption; and knowing it, it was a great instance of 
his faithfulness and mercy, to warn us of it. 

The Gospel thus becomes the great test of our characters: it is 
the touchstone, by which the good are separated from the wicked; 
and it is the means, by which the hidden dispositions of our hearts 
are made known and revealed to the eyes of God and man. If we 
possess in our souls a reverence and love of God, a deep sense of our 
own unworthiness, a sorrow for our sins, and a conviction of our own 
frailty and imperfection, we shall manifest these hidden dispositions 
of our hearts by a hearty receiving of the Gospel; whilst our rejec- 
tion of it will be the proof that our hearts are influenced by other and 
opposite principles. 

But it was not only a great mark of Christ’s faithfulness and love 
to the souls of men, thus to warn them of the danger of unbelief; but 
he has also a right to claim our faith and obedience to himself as his 


just and true prerogative. For consider who he was. He was none: 


other than the eternal Son of God, begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, even from all eternity. ‘His goings forth were of old, 
from everlasting.” He was no angel or mere created being; he was 
not made; but he was of one substance with the Father, one with 
God from all eternity; so intimately united with God, that the rela- 
tion between them is represented unto us as that of Father and Son: 
hence he is said to be God, begotten of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God. He was the Creator of the worlds: for ‘ by him were all 
things made, and without him was not any thing made which was made; 
all things were made by him, both visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him, and for him.” The government and providence 
of the universe were in his hands; for by him all things consist, 7. e. 
are continued in their present being and existence, and he upholdeth 
all things by the word of his power. It was his glory which Isaiah 
saw; it was He who sat upon that throne high and lifted up, before 
which the seraphim proclaimed the awful name and attributes of the 
one essential Jehovah, God of Hosts. Such was the nature of Christ; 
and surely therefore he has a just right to claim our faith and obe- 
dience as his just and true prerogative. 

Consider what he did. He had dwelt in ineffable glory with the 
Father from all eternity: his happiness was that of a perfect Being, 
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and could receive no increase or augmentation. Yet he voluntarily 
resigned the glories of Heaven; and came down from thence for us 
men and for our salvation. Great, unspeakably great, was the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh. The Word 
dwelt among us in an afflicted and low condition; he went about 
doing good, and spent his time, enduring weariness and labour, for 
the benefit of men,—enlightening the ignorant, comforting the afflicted, 
healing their disorders, ministering to their wants. Himself bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows; and finally he shed his blood for 
our redemption. He was thus consecrated a Priest upon the cross, and 
he now presents his merits to his Father in the sanctuary of heaven, 
making intercession for us. More need not be said, to shew that he 
who has done so much for man may claim our faith. 

Consider next, the evidences which He offered to the world for the 
proof of his Divine Mission and appointment to be a Prince and a 
Saviour. His coming had been proclaimed by the voice of prophecy 
from the beginning of the world. In the time of his coming, in the 
place of his birth, in his descent and parentage, in his life, doctrine, 
miracles, sufferings, death and resurrection, in the nature of his reli- 
gion, its wonderful propagation through all nations, its success and 
effects ; in all these and a variety of other events and circumstances, 
his coming was foretold. ‘To him give all the prophets witness.” 
Surely this was He which should come, and we need not look for 
another. Nor was prophecy the only evidence of his Divine Mission. 
He also wrought the most astonishing miracles. The blind received 
their sight, and the lame walked; the lepers were cleansed, and the 
deaf heard ; the dead were raised up, and the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them. The winds and the sea obeyed his voice; he 
walked upon the waters; he became invisible, and escaped his ene- 
mies; he fed multitudes with a few loaves; he revealed to men the 
secret designs and intentions of their hearts. But the most wonder- 
ful and convincing of all his miracles, and that which gave the 
strongest evidence to his claims, was his being raised on the third 
day from the dead, and thereby declared to be the Son of God, with 
power. He ascended into heaven; and, as a proof that he was in- 
vested with the government of the universe, and that all power in 
heaven and earth was given unto him, he sent down the miraculous 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles. And he hath pre- 
served his Church, by the protection of his providence, even to the 
present day. Well, therefore, may we (when we pray for the con- 
tinuance of his Church) invoke him as the God, ‘ who alone worketh 
great marvels ;” for the whole history of the world cannot shew such 
another marvel as the preservation of the Christian Church. It is 
one of the standing miracles of his Revelation. 

If we again consider the nature of the Christian Revelation, we shall 
here also have the strongest evidence that the Author of it came forth 
from God. It is every way worthy of such an origin. The character 
of the Almighty, as therein revealed to us, bears upon itself the 
stamp of Heaven. He is revealed as a God, merciful, just, eternal, 
faithful ; infinite in goodness, in truth, in holiness; infinite in all ex- 
cellences and perfections. It prescribes a worship every way worthy 
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(if aught can be worthy) of this Holy Being; it calls upon us to 
worship him in spirit and in truth, and with such circumstances and 
actions only as reason itself must approve. The duties it prescribes 
are of the same character: it commands us to give unto Him reve- 
rence, love, obedience, trust, resignation, and thanksgiving; to give 
unto men the duties of justice, truth, fidelity, and mercy,—that we 
clothe the naked with our garment, and give our bread to the hungry,— 
that we owe no man any thing, but to love one another; towards 
ourselves it prescribes circumspection, soberness, chastity, and tem- 
perance. The Christian Revelation is altogether lovely: it is con- 
solation to the afflicted, balm to the wounded spirit, purity to the 
sinful. In short, it is a reasonable service ; and the end it proposes is 
to render us like unto God himself, and to make us partakers of his 
Divine nature, that we may be happy with him for ever. Such are 
the evidences of the Divine Mission of Jesus; and he that can shew 
such proofs, may justly claim our faith and obedience, as his own 
true prerogative. ‘ 

But there is yet another reason why Christ may claim our faith 
and obedience. God has given to us all a Divine monitor 
in our breasts, to guide and direct us in our duty: such is con- 
science. The secret satisfaction which arises in our souls from a 
consciousness that we have done right, and the sense of guilt and 
demerit which it is utterly impossible to avoid when we are sensible 
of having done amiss, is the work of this principle. True; in the 
hurry of worldly business and occupation, or in the succession of 
pleasures and amusements, we may for a time drown its voice. But 
there are moments when it will be heard; and there is a time coming 
upon us, when it will speak in a voice of thunder. In the hour of 
sickness and on the approach of death, we are brought near as it were 
to the throne of God; and no man can stand there without hearing 
its accusations. When we compare ourselves with the world, we may 
not be alarmed for our state; but no sooner do we stand before the 
Almighty, than we are compelled to tear off the veil which has hitherto 
concealed ourselves from ourselves. When we thus set the Almighty 
as it were before us, and consider his infinite holiness, justice, and 
power, and that he will by no means clear the guilty; when we con- 
sider his infinite goodness towards us as our Creator, Preserver, and 
Redeemer, and how little we have been moved by it; when we 
reflect on his patience and long-suffering towards us, and how we 
have slighted and abused them; the sense of demerit, of guilt, and of 
the dreadful liability to punishment, which we have incurred, must 
instantly arise in the soul. For this the Almighty has made-a gra- 
cious provision in the Gospel: he hath therein set forth his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins; he hath made him to be unto us wisdom 
and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption. But he hath 
appointed no other means of salvation: His is the only name whereby 
we must be saved. Now we cannot go up into heaven, to hear God 
thus command us to come unto his Son for salvation: it is only by 
believing what he hath revealed to us of Him, that we can know it; 
and (as Christ is removed from our bodily eyes) it is only by faith, it 
is only in heart and mind, that we can ascend to Him. Here then is 
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the necessity of faith: it is the only means and condition by which 
we can lay hold on salvation, and apply it to ourselves. He therefore 
that rejects this means, gives up all hopes of being saved. All that 
remains, when faith is taken away, is the sense of guilt, and the liability 
to punishment, without any possibility of pardon. There remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, but a fearful looking for of judgment. 

Thus it has been shewn, that faith is the only true test of our characters 
and of our hidden dispositions ; that it is the true and just prerogative 
of Christ; and that it is the only means whereby we. can lay hold on 
salvation. He therefore that rejects it voluntarily, rejects it to his 
own destruction here and hereafter. ‘‘ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

We have thus considered the absolute necessity of faith; but we 
should ever bear in mind its true nature. The whole tenor of the 
Holy Scriptures shews that the faith required of us is such as leads 
us to receive every part of the Revelation which God has made of 
Himself, of his works and ways, and of his Son Jesus Christ, with 
perfect trust and confidence, and with a full and firm conviction of 
its truth, on the authority of God himself; that we make a public 
profession of this faith in communion with the visible Church of 
Christ, and that we so frame our lives as to shew that we not only 
receive Christ as our Saviour, but obey him as our Prophet, and sub- 
mit ourselves to him as our King. And thus our obedience to Him 
especially, as it is the most difficult, so is it the best, and the only 
safe evidence of faith. This faith is not in us by nature; it is the 
gift of God, and to be sought in a diligent use of the means of grace ;— 
in hearing and reading the word of God, in the duties of public and 
private prayer, and in the holy sacraments. They who thus seek 
shall find; and to them who thus knock, the gate of God’s bounty 
will be opened. Thus faith may be sought, obtained, increased, and 
perfected here, and it will pass hereafter into the beatific vision, and 
the enjoyment of God himself in heaven. The Revelation which 
the Almighty has made of his Son Jesus Christ, as our Priest, Prophet, 
and King, is the more immediate object of faith. When he was 
raised from the dead, and the great evidence of his Divine Mission 
was thus completed by this last and greatest of miracles, he stood 
before the Apostles, and laid claim to our faith in the words of the 
text. True, the mystery of Godliness was great; but we are not to 
withhold our faith because there are mysteries in Revelation. The 
powers of our minds are very limited; and the mightiest geniuses of 
the earth can proceed but a very little way in the search of know- 
ledge: they find their daring researches stopped by bounds which 
they cannot pass. Every art and science has its limits, beyond which 
man cannot penetrate its mysteries. The world is full of wonders 
which we cannot fathom. The heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth, are filled with mysteries. The powers 
of our minds, the essence or nature of our souls and bodies, are 
mysteries. We cannot tell how our souls and bodies are united,’ nor 
how they operate on each other: and can we then think by searching 
to find out the Almighty unto perfection? So far from the mysteries 
of Revelation being a reason why we should hesitate to believe it, 
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they were previously to be expected in it. God, his Nature, Eternity, 
Time, and Space, are as much mysteries as that great event we this 
day commemorate. But, strictly speaking, there is no mystery in 
believing that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us: the 
mystery consists in the manner in which his Divine and human nature 
were united in the person of Christ. This the Scriptures have not 
revealed. We are called upon to believe the fact, that the Word was 
made flesh; but as to the manner in which it was brought about, the 
Scriptures have made no revelation, neither are we called upon to con- 
sider it; it is neither possible nor necessary that we should under- 
stand it. But the great and wonderful fact itself, of the incarnation 
of the Son of God, that he was manifest in the flesh, and conceived 
by the miraculous power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of his 
mother, calls for our loudest thanks, and every expression of our ad- 
miration. ‘ Unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given,” being 
in a most surprising way the seed of the woman: and this infant 
was no other than the great and glorious Creator of the ends of the 
earth, who can neither faint nor be weary! Such wonderful conde- 
scension in God calls upon us to an imitation of it, as far as our feeble 
efforts will allow. Did he humble himself, and divest himself of his 
glory ; and shall we swell with pride, or a high conceit of ourselves? 
Did he shew such love to man, in thus taking our nature upon him 
and dying for us; and shall we not also love one another? shall we 
not be tender-hearted, compassionate, forgiving one another, and re- 
ceiving one another, even as God hath received us and forgiven us 
for Christ’s sake? Shall the eternal Son of God come down from 
heaven to save us; and shall not we trust in Him with a full con- 
fidence and an unshaken faith for salvation? By doing these things, 
we shall best shew our sense of his wonderful love and condescension : 
this will be the loudest Hallelujah with which we can welcome him; thus 
shall we best proclaim “ Hosannah to the Son of David ; blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest 
heavens !” 
G. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


POPOLIP LOD? 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XVI. 
IRENZUS. 


“ Omnium doctrinarum curiosissimus explorator.”— Tertullian. 
(Concluded from page 680.) 


From the very imperfect state in which the writings of Irenzeus 
now exist, it is manifestly impossible to form a very correct estimate 
of their style and character. The Latin translation, though some- 
what rude and unpolished, is energetic and vigorous ; and the bar- 
barisms, with which it is occasionally interspersed, may, possibly, be a 
faithful representation of the spirit of the original. In the preface 
to the first book, Irenzeus alleges his residence among the Celts, who 
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were at that time in a state of comparative incivilization, as an apo- 
logy for the acknowledged inelegancies of his language, and the 
absence of all ornament in his composition. He rises however, at 
times, into considerable force and sublimity of expression ; and the 
plain simplicity of his manner is not without its peculiar grace and 
beauty. His arguments are stated with clearness and precision; and 
he evinces throughout a solidity of judgment, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with his subject, which give no little weight to his reason- 
ings. In selecting our usual specimen, we have been in some measure 
guided by the wish to set a portion of the original Greek side by side 
with the old Latin translation ; nevertheless the following will afford 
a fair criterion of the general merits of the writings of this Father.— 


Tlepi rov Oedy dvvapug dpov, cal 
copia, cal wyabdrng delkvura’ dv- 
vapic pev Kal ayabdrnc, év TO Ta 
pndérw ovra Exovoiwe riley Te Kat 
moeiv’ oodia de, év r@ evpvOpa, 
kal éupedi, cal éyxarackevaora, 
yeyovora memounxtvar. “Arwa ova 
Thy bmepfaddAoveay abrov ayabd- 
rnra avénow mpoodaPdrra, Kal émi 
teiov émpévovra, ayevvhrou ddgav 
aroicera, rov Oeod apOdvwe yapt- 
fouévov ro kaddv. Kara perv rd 
yeyevjoOa abra, obk ayévynra’ 


kara d€ rd mapapévery abra paxpoic 
aido., dbvauy wyevvirou mpoodh- 
Werar, rov Geod mpoika Swpoupévov 


abroic riv eioaet rapapovny. Kal 
oUrwe mowrever pev ev waar 6 Osdc, 
6 kal pdvog &yevynroc, Kal mp@roc 
ravrwy, Kal Tov elvae Toig maar 
mapairwoc’ ra 6& oma TavTa év 
iroraynh péver rov Oeov. “Yroray?) 
d& Ocov, apbapcia cal mapapor?) 
agbapsiac, ddéa ayévynroc. Aci 
ravrng ... Tie Tatewc, Kal TaeY 
rowurwy pOpar, kal rij¢ rova’rng 
dywyiic, 0 yevynrog kal werdacpeé- 
voc &vOpwroc Kar’ cixdva Kat dpolw- 
ov Tou ayevvhrov ‘yiverat Oeovd* Tov 
peéy Ilarpd¢ evdoxovvroc Kal KENEv- 
ovroc, rou d& Ywv xpdooorroc Kal 
Onuuovpyouvroc, Tov dé Iyvevparoc 
tpépovroc kat avtovroc, Tov de ay- 
Opwrov pt wa mpoxdrrovroc, Kal mpoc 
rédevov avepyouévov, TouTéore, TAN- 
ciov rov wyevynrov ytvopévov. Té- 
ewe yap 6 dyévynroc’ ovroc dé 
fort Oedc. “Edee d€ rov dvOpwrov 


Erga Deum autem virtus simul, et 
sapientia, et bonitas ostenditur: virtus 
quidem et bonitas, in eo qudd ea, que 
nondum erant, voluntarie constituerit 
et fecerit; sapientia verd, in eo quod 
apta et consonantia, que sunt, fecerit. 
Quedam autem propter immensam 
ejus benignitatem augmentum acci- 
pientia, et in multum temporis perse- 
verantia, infecti gloriam referunt, Deo 
sine invidia donante quod bonum est. 
Secunddm enim id qudd facta sunt, 
non sunt infecta: secundim id verd 
quod perseverant longis eonibus, vir- 
tutem infecti assument, Deo gratuitd 
donante eis sempiternam persevera- 
tionem. Et sic principalitatem quidem 
habebit in omnibus Deus, quoniam et 
solus infectus, et prior omnium, et om- 
nibus, ut sint, ipse est causa: reliqua 
verd omnia in subjectione manent Dei. 
Subjectio autem Dei, incorruptelz per- 
severantia est: incorruptela autem, 
gloria infecti. Per hanc igitur ordina- 
tionem, et hujusmodi convenientiam, 
et tali ductu, factus et plasmatus homo 
secunddm imaginem et similitudinem 
constituitur infecti Dei: Patre quidem 
bene sentiente, et jubente; Filio verd 
ministrante, et formante ; Spiritu verd 
nutriente, et augente; homine verd 
paulatim proficiente, et perveniente ad 
perfectum, id est, proximum infecto 
fieri. Perfectus enim est infectus : hic 
autem est Deus. Oportuerat autem 
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mpwrov yevéoOa, kai yevduevor 
> ~ . > A > ~ 

avlioa, cai abtqcavra avépwhijva, 
kal dvdpwhévra mdnOvvOijvat, cai 
wrnOuvbévra émoxvoa, Kal ém- 
oxvaarra dotacbijva, cai dobacbér- 


hominem primd fieri, et factum augeri, 
et auctum corroborari, et corroboratum 
multiplicari, et multiplicatum conva- 
lescere, convalescentem verd glorifi- 
cari, et glorificatum videre suum Do- 


ra ideiv rov éavrov deordrny. Oed¢ minum. Deus enim est qui habet 
yap 6 pédwv dpacbac dpactc é€ yideri: visio autem Dei efficax est 
Ocod reprroujrex) apBapsiac’ &h-  incorruptele: incorruptela verd prozi- 
Oapoia dé éyyic eivae rotet Oeod. mum facit esse Deo. 


Great stress has been laid by the Romanists upon the sanction which 
Irenzeus is alleged to afford to their peculiar tenets, and more espe- 
cially to those of the papal supremacy and tradition. Massuet, the 
Benedictine editor, has rendered his edition, otherwise the best, 
highly objectionable by the manner in which he perverts his author’s 
reasonings, in order to give a colour to the errors of the Romish 
Church; so that the reader should be on his guard against the biassed 
interpretation of passages which have an apparent tendency to 
favour the annotator’s views. The principal testimony in reference to 
the supremacy is an observation of Irenzus to the following effect 
(IH. 3, 2):—Ad hance Romee Ecclesiam, propter potentiorem princi- 
palitatem, necesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam. But the superiority 
here intimated is national not spiritual; and Irenzeus immediately 
speaks of the foundation of the Romish Church as laid by the apestles 
Peter and Paul conjointly, not by Peter alone. The inference, more- 
over, which the Papists would draw from this indefinite expression, 
is not only inconclusive in itself, but absolutely contradicted by the 
example of this writer, upon an occasion of remarkable interest. In 
his letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, which has been already noticed, 
he condemns the conduct of that prelate in excommunicating those 
who differed from him as to the time of keeping Easter; and ob- 
serves that Anicetus, his predecessor in that see, gave place to 
Polycarp in the ministration of the sacrament in token of reverence.* 
With respect to the subject of T'’radition, it is true that Irenzeus pro- 
duces the apostolic traditions in opposition to the Gnostics, who 
refused to abide by the authority of Scripture. There is this dif- 
ference, however, between the early Fathers and the Romanists, in 
their respective appeals to oral testimony, that, while the former 
adduces it as corroborative of Revelation, the latter considers it su- 
perior to, and even subversive of, the written word of God. The 
veneration in which the writings of the New Testament were held by 
Irenzeus is manifest from the fact that he has quoted largely from 
almost every book; and his argument: from tradition, though at that 
time more sure and uncorrupted than that of the Romish Church, 
was the necessary result of the refusal of his opponents to abide by 
the plain and sober doctrines of the gospel. 

In the analysis of the work “ against heresies,” some passages 
were cited at length, which are of themselves sufficient to subvert, as 
far as the testimony of this Father is concerned, the tenets of modern 





* Iren, Fragm. ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. V. 24. Wagexadpnoe tiv ebxapiotiay tH 
TloAvKdgry, Kar’ évtpowhy Sndrovdri. 
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Unitarianism, and the Calvinistic dogmas of predestination and irresis- 
tible grace. As a specimen, therefore, of an early confession of faith, 
rather than for the immediate purpose of adducing any further sup- 
port of the divinity of Christ, the following extract is subjoined. It 
is repeated nearly in the same terms in the beginning of the second 
book; and, Tertullian (de Preescript. § 13.) -has a Creed precisely 
similar. 

‘H peéy yap "ExcAnoia, xairep cal? bAne rif¢ oixoupévne Ewe meparwr Tic 
vic Suowappévn, mapa d€ rev ’Aroordhwy, kal roy éxeivwy pabyrov 
mapadapovea riy cic Eva Ody, Ilarépa wayroxparopu, tov merouxdra 
Tov ovpavdy, Kal riy yijv, Kal rac Oadaooag, kal ravra ra éy abroic, 
wiorw* kai sic Eva Xprordy "Inaovy, rov iy rov Oeov, roy capxwhévra 
imep Tijc iperépac owrnplac’ Kal cic Hvedpa Gyo, ro dea rév Tpopnréy 
Kexnpuxoc Tae olxovoplac, Kal rac éXeboerc, kat ry éx Tapbévov yévynow, 
kal TO waBoc, Kai rv Eyepow Ex vexpOv, Kal Thy EvoapKoy sic Tove ovpa- 
voug avadyfw rod yarnpuévov Xpiorod “Inood rov Kupiov ior, cai ry 
é&x Tay ovgavey év rH Odéy rou Llarpoc xapovoiay abrov, émi rd avaxeda- 
AaweacOa Ta Tavra, Kal dvacrijca wacay odapxa waonc avOpwrérnros, 
iva Xpor@ “Inco rg Kupl ijpdv, cai Og, kal owripr, cal Paordel, cara 
riv evdoxiay tov TMarpd¢ rov doparov, ray ydvu Kapn éxovpaviwy, kal 
émtyelwy, kat karayOoviwy, kal maoa yhwooa éopodoyhonrat abrg, cab 
kplow Ouaiay éy roic maot Torhonra, Ta pév TrevparKa Tig wovnplac, 
kal ayyédoug mapafseGnxdrac, kal tv dmooracia yeyovdrac, Kal rove 
dcBeic, Kat adixove, kal dvdpuove, Kal Pracdhpove rHv avOpwrur ic rd 
alwvov mip wéwly® Toic de ducalorc, kat doloc, Kal rag évroda¢ abrod 


rernpnkdot, Kai év tH yarn abrov Crapeperyndar, Toic ax’ Apyxiic, roig 
dé ée peravoiac, Cwiy yxaptoduevoc, apbapoiay dwphonrat, xal ddkay 
aiwviay meprrohon. Tovro ro kipvypa maperngvia, kal ravrny rv 
tori, we mpoepaper, }) “ExkAnoia, xalrep tv b\w TP Kdopy dueorrappévn, 
éredae guditoce, we Eva oikey oixovea’ Kal dpoiwe morever TobTo, WE 
play Puy)y kal Thy abr)y Exovea Kapdlay, Kat cupgwvwe ravra Kypiooet, 
kat Oudoxer, kal rapacidwow, we tv ordpa Kexrnpévn. (Tren. I. 10. 1.) 


Trenzeus, as before stated, is supposed by some to have been the 
writer of the celebrated epistle of the Gallic churches of Vienna and 
Lyons to the brethren in Asia, detailing the horrors of the persecu- 
tion in which they were involved. CEcumenius, in his Commentary on 
1 Pet. iii. (p. 129.) advocates this opinion ; and he is followed by Vale- 
rius, Cave, Dodwell, Massuet, and others among the learned. Although 
both Eusebius and Jerome are silent on the subject, and the style is 
so much more elegant and easy than that of Irenzeus that such a sup- 
position is scarcely probable, it will still be proper to observe, in this 
place, that it has always been justly regarded as one of the most 
beautiful productions of Christian antiquity. It breathes, throughout, 
a spirit of pious resignation ; and describes so pathetically the heroic 
firmness of the martyrs, the contrition and subsequent fortitude of 
some who had recanted from fear of torture, and the brutal violence 

VOL. XII, NO. XII. 5D 
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of the persecutors, that is cannot be read without emotion, even at 
the present day. Joseph Scaliger declares that he was transported be- 
yond himself by the perusal of it (Animad. in Euseb. p. 221.); and 
Addison, in his Evidences of Christianity (§ 7), speaks of its effect 
upon his mind in terms of enthusiastic admiration. Under the most 
exaggerated tortures, which were inflicted without respect to sex, or 
age, or infirmity, the victims were anxious only to support their 
weaker brethren; while their unvaried reply to the repeated questions 
of their tormentors was, Xprorcavdc cipe’ cal map’ hiv ovdey paddov 
yivera. The principal feature in the narrative, is the death of the 
aged Pothinus; and though the account is less strikingly marked, 
than that of the conduct of Blandina and her brother Ponticus, a 
youth of only fifteen years of age, yet its prominence seems to point 
it out as the more appropriate extract. 


e 


‘O d€ paxdptoc TWoBewic 6 ry duaxoviay rij¢ éxioxorijc év Aovydiry 
memarevpévoc, umép Ta évernxovra ern rijc WAuklac yeyovwe, Kal wavy 
aoberic TP owpart, pote péy éEuTrvéwy dra Thy TpoKEpévny cwparuy 
dobéveray, vd dé rpoOuvpiag rvevparoc dvappwrvvipevog dua Thy éyKempé- 
vnv rig paprupiacg émBupiay, cal abrog éxl rd Pijwa éovpero* Tov pév 
owparoc kal urd Tov yijpwe Kai vr Tij¢ vdcov Aedupévov, Tnpovpérvne Ce 
tic Wuxiic év airg, iva ov abrijc Xprordc Oprap Bevan. “Oc bxd rév orpa- 
Twrov éxt ro Pipa KoynucOeic, rapareurdvray abroy rév modiriKev 
éiovowy, xal mayroc rou mAOove éxtBojoec mavrolac TOWUPEVWY, WE 
abrov dvrog rod Xpuorov, dredidov ry Kadiv paprupiay. "Averaldpevoc 
é bd Tov iyyepdvoe Tic Ein Xprorcavdy 6 Ode, Epn’ éav ne dikvoc, yvwon. 
"EvrevOev Ox) dgetdig Eovpero cal mouihac Exacye tANyac’ THY pEr ov- 
veyyve xepal kai rociy évufprlérvrwy marroiwe, pa) o& Tiv HAuwiay aidov- 
pévwy abrov’ roy 6& paxpay, d pera xEipac Exaorocg elyev, cic abrov 
dkovrelévrwy* wavtwy 6€ iyyoupévwy peyaddwc mAnppedeivy cal doepeiv 
et rig drodepOeln rijc eic abvroy doedyeiac. Kai yap rove Oeove éavray 
@ovro ovTwe éxdikhoev. Kai poyic éurvéwy éppign cic tiv eipxriyy, Kat 
peta dvo typépac drépviev. (Sect. 9.) 

The Editio princeps of Irenzeus, is that of Erasmus, printed at 
Basil, in 1526, Greek and Latin, folio; and the best edition is that 
of Massuet, the Benedictine editor, printed at Paris in 1710, and 
reprinted with the fragments discovered by Pfaff, in 1734, Grabe’s 
edition, however, printed at Oxford in 1702, is only inferior to the 
other; and, in point of candid criticism, greatly its superior, Massuet 
attacks Grabe throughout, as writing to serve a party; and a reply 
was in preparation at the time of Grabe’s decease. Deyling, however, 
has answered Massuet in a quarto volume; which the student should 
have at hand during his perusal of this Father. Of the “ Epistles of 
the churches of Vienna and Lyons,” a part only is preserved; which 
will be found in the first volume of Routh’s Reliquia Sacra, as 
copied from Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 1. It was inserted entire by Eusebius 
in his Acts of the Martyrs, which are not now extant. 
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NOTICES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


(Concluded from p. 692.) 


NORTH-CAROLINA,. 


Tne situation and prospects of this diocese are such as to encou- 
rage its labourers, and call forth lively thanksgiving to Him who 
ruleth over the whole Church. Since the last General Convention, 
there have been baptized 489, and confirmed 160. The present 
number of Clergy is twelve; viz. one Bishop, nine Presbyters, and 
two Deacons. The number of communicants is 640. .The number 
of Sunday scholars is about 500; and an increasing zeal in the cause 
of Sunday-school instruction is manifest in all the congregations. 
In almost every instance, the schools are connected with the General 
Sunday-school Union, and are reaping much benefit from its excellent 
system of instruction. ‘The Canons and Rubrics are in all cases 
complied with; and, above all, the distinguishing principles of the 
Church are better known, and more fully received than ever, owing 
principally to the diligent and earnest enforcement of them, both 
from the pulpit and the press, by the much-loved and much-venc- 
rated Bishop of the diocese; intelligence of whose death we are 
sorry to say has lately reached this country, and deprived the Church, 
by the melancholy event, from still reaping the fruit of his wise and 
prudent counsels. The most perfect harmony and kindliest fellow- 


feeling exist among the Clergy of this diocese. It is hoped that 
there has been an increase of fervent piety and holy practice. May 
the God of all grace extend the good work begun, till the whole land 
be filled with followers of the blessed Saviour, with heirs of eternal 
life ! 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

In this diocese there are forty-three organized congregations, eight 
of which are without a minister. The Clergy consist of the Bishop, 
twenty-nine Presbyters, and four Deacons. The baptisms reported 
are, of infants, 882; of adults, 117; and 368 persons have been con- 
firmed. There are 1974 communicants reported, of whom 476 are 
persons of colour. Sunday-schools are in successful operation, and 
have been greatly aided by the books of the Sunday-school Union of 
the Church, The number of teachers reported is 150, and of scholars, 
1215. The instruction is almost exclusively religious; and persons 
of colour, both adults and children, are among the instructed. We 
have the satisfaction to state, that the Canons and Rubrics of the 
Church are generally observed, and that both Clergy and Laity are 
in a degree, which is a just occasion of pious satisfaction, of one mind 
and of one heart. 

GEORGIA. 

The Church in this diocese has undergone no material change since 
the last General Convention, but continues to labour under the depres- 
sion arising from the want of Clergymen, not only for the supply 
of parishes already organized, but also for the raising up of new 
congregations in districts where every encouragement is offered for 
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successful ministerial exertion. Efforts have not. been wanting to 
remedy the evil, in the formation and encouragement of Missionary 
Societies, and in the repeated applications which have been made to 
individuals, as well as to the Church at large, for cooperation in 
reaping the wide-spread harvest which is here presented. ‘To counter- 
balance, in some degree, the discouragements arising from the sources 
already named, it is cause of devout thankfulness to the Great Head 
of the Church, that he has not left himself without witness, in the 
increasing prosperity and flourishing condition of the congregations 
in Savannah and Augusta. The number of communicants is about 
200. Sunday-schools are established, and are in a prosperous con- 
dition. 
OHIO. 

The Church in Ohio, from the period of its first organization, in 
1818, to ‘the present time, has encountered much difficulty, and 
suffered many trials. These have in part arisen from the scat- 
tered condition of its members, from the want of Missionaries, 
and from the deaths of some, and the removals of others, of its 
Clergy. The présent number of Clergy is reported to be fifteen, 
consisting of a Bishop, thirteen Presbyters, and one Deacon. Thi 
journals exhibit an increase of 101 communicants. Baptisms 329, of 
whom thirty-five were adults. A Diocesan Theological Seminary, 
having the power of conferring degrees in the Arts and Sciences, 
under the name and style of “ the President and Professors of Kenyon 
College, in the State of Ohio,” has been established by the ecclesias- 
tical authority, and recognised by the civil legislature. It is deemed 
a matter of great importance, that this Institution, which bids fair to 
be so extensively useful to the Church in the Western country, has 
been placed under the control and supervision of the Bishops and 
Genera! Convention. By its constitution, it is declared that nothing 
can be enacted contrary to “the doctrine, discipline, constitution, and 
canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
to the course of study prescribed by the Bishops.” And to carry 
this into effect, the Bishops have a visitorial power in their individual 
and collective capacity. In casting our eyes over this extensive 
diocese, where the hand of God has lavished its bounties, we grieve 
to see the moral waste that spreads around. Miultitudes there are 
without a Sabbath, without a preacher, without a sanctuary, without 
ordinances, ‘living without hope, and without God in the world.” 
In some places, false teachers have crept in; in some, contentious 
disputants bear sway; some seem to preach for “envy and strife,” 
supposing ‘to add affliction to the bonds” which already fetter the 
powers, and limit the exertions, of the faithful in Christ Jesus. The 
Convention of Ohio are not indifferent to this state of things; and, in 
the strength of God, they are addressing themselves to the work of 
reformation, and to the maintenance of true religion. Ministerial 
usefulness is encouraged by large and attentive audiences; by fre- 
quent additions to the Church, of such, we trust, as shall be eternally 
saved, and by the extension of that influence which the power of 
truth seldom fails to exert. Among the members of the Convention, 
there is a pervading spirit of good fellowship. The zeal and love 
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of the .excellent Bishop are felt and imitated. And where there are 
harmony of views, and concentration of strength, happy results may 
be rightfully anticipated. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The Church in this state has but recently been received into union 
with the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. in 
the United States. Though in its infancy, a prospect is presented 
which affords ample encouragement to the continual exertions of its 
Ministers, and the zealous co-operation of every member of the laity. 
In the vast population which has journeyed to the western borders of 
the country, there are to be found many families who belong to the 
communion of the Church, who have been educated in its principles, 
nurtured in its faith, and governed by its discipline. To such as have 
been located in this diocese, the happy privilege has been granted of 
again worshipping their God and Redeemer in that ‘‘ reasonable and 
holy manner which seems agreeable to Scripture, and is in accor- 
dance with the ancient custom of the Primitive Church.” The short 
space of eight years has only elapsed since the regular ministrations 
were first performed in this state by a Clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church ; and that the pious exertions have been blessed, who can doubt 
that contemplates the present growing condition of the Church in 
Mississippi, and believes in the promises of God to his faithful peo- 
ple? There are at present in this diocese four officiating Clergymen, 
and five congregations. Within the last three years there have been 
sixty-five baptisms, thirty marriages, twenty funerals; the number of 
communicants is fifty. The services of the Church are here regularly 
and statedly performed; the Sacraments rightly and duly admi- 
nistered; and the children instructed in and examined on the 
doctrines and duties contained in the Catechism, as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer. It is also deemed proper to observe, that 
in no case are the Rubrics of the Church here departed from; and 
while the Clergy most ardently and earnestly urge the necessity of a 
holy life, devotion to God, and faith in the merits of the Saviour, as 
the surest foundation of all Christian hope, they also regard a strict 
conformity to the prescribed offices of the Church, as the best security 
to the continuance of that “ unity of spirit, and bond of peace,” be- 
queathed to the Apostles by the Chief Shepherd and Bishop of the 
Church. There are, within the limits of this diocese, several flourish- 
ing villages, where it is thought Churches might be organized, could 
Missionaries be found who would devote themselves to such an 
undertaking. 

During the three years last past, Churches have been erected 
under the committee of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
at St. Louis and Detroit. Missionaries, most of whom are labouring 
with highly encouraging prospects, have been sent to St. Augustine, 
Pensacola, and Tallahasse, in Florida; and to Tuscaloose in Alabama: 
a settlement of the Oneida Indians in Michigan has been taken 
under the care of the Society. With respect to the domestic opera- 
tions of the Society, the Committee have been forcibly impressed with 
the effect which has been produced by the visit to Tenessee and 
Kentucky, of the Bishop of North Carolina; its effect in enlarging 
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our acquaintance with the true condition of that interesting region, 
and in disclosing to us the extensive and touching demands which 
are made from thence for the services of the Church. Could such 
visits be made more frequently, and extensively, and leisurely, it is 
obvious, that while a most favourable impression would be made in 
behalf of the Church,.a mass of information would be collected which 
would be invaluable. It is, therefore, with the most lively satisfac- 
tion, we have heard, that a proposition is now before the Board of 
Directors, to invite one of the Bishops to visit the valley of the 
Mississippi, with a reference to this object; and that it is contem- 
plated, that on his return, he shall make it his especial business to 
awaken throughout the southern Atlantic states a more extensive 
and active interest in behalf of this Society. It is evident that a 
spirit of active philanthropy is abroad in the world. The highest 
dignitaries of the Church are seen, at one time, traversing mountains 
to visit distant and scattered members of their spiritual flocks; at 
another, collecting around them the children of the forest, who have 
been reclaimed from Pagan darkness through their instrumentality, 
and dispensing to them Christian counsel and blessing; and again 
standing up before the highest and most solemn council of the 
Church, and pleading in behalf of the Missionary cause. We may 
not feel prepared to embark in the support of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the United States, but we must be 
willing to bid it God speed. Careful, in the first place, to give it 
such a form as will recommend it to the favour and patronage of all 


who ought to be its friends; careful to see that in the eonduct of its 
affairs there is activity in raising the means, caution in selecting the 
Missionaries, and economy in disbursing the resources; we must 
then call on all who feel an interest in this object, on all who, loving 
the Lord Jesus Christ, are constrained by that love to labour for the 
salvation of those who are afar off, to give it their united, their hearty, 
and their steady support. 


—@—— 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK-BOOK, AND THE REVENUES 
OF THE CHURCH, 


Letter V. 


Some years have elapsed since an attempt was made to enter into a 
new composition for the tithes of the parish of Bishopsgate, in the 
City of London, The value of the tithes was estimated at a very 
considerable sum, I think 6,000/., by a busy common councilman of 
the ward. The sum asked by the Rector, Dr. Mant, was considerably 
below that sum; Ithink not more than 3,00Q/. The precise sums are, 
however, of less consequence, because the higher value was, according 
to the newspapers, maintained by the common councilman; whose 
chief objection in resisting the claim was, that it was too large a sum 
for a Clergyman to receive. Let me ask what would be thought 
of such an objection, in any contract in which a Parson was not con- 
cerned? What would a landlord think of a tenant who admitted that 
the rent was not too high for the farm, but who objected that the 
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landlord’s income was already more than he ought to receive? If 
such objections were made by the tenants of the Duke of Bedford, or 
Lord Petre, or Mr. Coke of Norfolk, would they be considered 
prudent, or honest, or worthy of any very respectful notice? If it is 
admitted in the case of the Parsons, will it be found convenient to 
stop there? May not the Irish, who are now refusing, and instructed 
to refuse the payment of tithes, look hereafter for some abatement of 
rents? and has not a declaration already appeared, that they will not 
pay more than a stipulated sum? I have myself been obliged to 
listen to passionate declarations on the inordinate wealth of the 
aristocracy, and on the expediency of extorting, for the public ser- 
vice, all which they may possess beyond a certain amount. The hint 
which I have already quoted from the Black-Book, is sufficiently 
open and sufficiently insidious. ‘‘ One extravagance in society gene- 
rates another to keep it in countenance. Because we have a King who 
costs a million a year”—i. e. not half a million—* we must have Lords 
with a quarter of a million, and Bishops with fifty thousand a year ; 

and, as a consequence of all this, a labourer’s wages cannot be more 
than tenpence a day: he must live on oatmeal and potatoes, and have 

the penny roll not bigger than his thumb.” Let the Lords of the soil 
direct their thoughts to the tendency of this insinuation against 

the rights of property, in which the law protects them, and to which 

the envy of the labouring poor is directed. The extravagance and 

exaggeration of the whole statement hardly needs to be pointed out. 

It is part of the levelling war of opinion against property ; and, 

although it is rather bold to talk in one page of Bishops with 50,0001. 

a year, and in the very opposite page to calculate, with an appearance 

of minute exactness, the incomes of the Archbishops at but 26,4651., 

and those of the Btshops at 10,174/.,—although I must say, as I think, 

that this is a bold assertion, need I to say how the offence is to be 

removed? By the very simple process of taking from him that has 

too much, and giving to him that has too little. The poorer man is 

of course to be the judge, and his judgment the rule of distributing 

and appropriating the excess. Some will be content to reduce the 

maximum of property to fifty, twenty, ten, or even five thousand a 

year, taking especial care not to contract their own incomes. But 
there are others who will think all these sums very excessive. There 

are men with one hundred, with fifty, with thirty pounds a year, who 

will like to make up their deficiencies from the excesses of the class 

above them. ‘The tenant will appropriate the rent of the landlord ; 

the labourer will not object to the profits of the farmer: and if the 

amount, instead of the right of property, is to be made the chief 
subject of consideration, the strongest man will obtain the largest 
share in the scramble ; and when every man’s loaf is as big as his fist, 
instead of being as small as his thumb, all will be peace and prosperity, 
till the children begin a new quarrel for the largest apple, or the 
ripest cherry. 

The landlords, however, with the help of the lawyers, will for a 
time be able to secure their estates ; and the farmers will call upon the 
yeomanry and special constables to assist them in the protection of 
their corn-stacks. It is only the Parsons who are at present required 
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to rénder the aecotmt of their incomes, and td reckon with the spoiler 
upon thé ‘probable “aiount of the spoil, and ‘upon the’ benefits’ which 
may be ‘expected from its‘ néw appropriation. The editor of the 
Black-Book estimates thé reventies of the Church at 9,459,565/. Be 
itso’: and let the people, if they will have it, take it all, upon the 
only ‘condition of a fait and equal division.” By the census of 1821, 
there were nearly twelve millions of \persons in England and Wales ; 
and if these all have their share in the assumed property of the 
Clititch, each will be benefited to' the amount of 16s. a year, or a 
fraction more’ than one ‘halfpenny a day; i. e.. when there are no 
Parsons to be paid—the father of a family, consisting,of himself, his 
wife and three children, will have two+pence halfpenny a day more 
tan hé ‘has at present. This would bé the effect, of abolishing the 
Parsons. ' But thete are some who would not set the Parsons entirely 
aside: ‘they would only rediice their incomes to $00/. a year each; 
and they would also have Bishops for the superintendence of the 
Clergy, with 5,000/. a year each. Upon thiis scheme, if there were 
but 10,000 parishes in the kingdom, and twenty-six Bishops to be 
provided for at this rate, it would consume 3,130,000/., and there 
would of course remain, of the former estimate, a balance of less than 
six millions and a half to. be. distributed ; which, equally divided, 
would yield to each person less than eleven shillings a year, and 
hardly more than than two-pence. halfpenny, the price of a pint 
of beer, a-week, This would be the effect of reducing the Parsons. 
But if the revenues of the Church amount to no such sums as are 
assumed ; if, according to the view which I have taken of them, their 
total’ amount cannot be shewn to approach the aggregate sum of 
4,000,000/., what is the result, but that if the whole of that sum were 
given up-to other uses than the promotion of true religion and virtue, 
none of the twelve millions of the people would derive a benefit from 
the confiscation; exceeding six shillings and eight-penge a year, twenty- 
pénce a quarter, not one penny three farthings a week, not one farthing 
a day,. Verily these Parsons are a pretty expense, to the country ; 
a nuisance which ought to be instantly abated; and it is wise to cry: 
at the hustings, Hear, hear ! and Shame, shame! and Ho! to the spoil ! 
when it is said. how these Parsons cripple the energies of the country, 
and put their hands into the pockets of the poor! 

But. I have ;not yet exposed the whole of this, grievous. burthen. 
Archdeacon Lyall indignantly, exclaims: 


‘The enormous expence of the present establishment ! Now supposing it to be 
aS greatas is generally stated, yet to whom? I ‘would ask. Not to the' poor; that 
is nat pretended. ~ Not to the householdersin our large towns ; for they contribute 
nothing: to the support of the Clergy, except in.the shape of fees for services ac- 
tually, performed. Not tothe farmer; for-he is quite aware.that what; he pays 
in tithes is subtracted, from his rent, and would be. added to it were there no 
Church to be maintained. Not to the Jand-owner}; for if the tithes were done 
awhy to-morrdw, he cannot be so ignorant ds to suppose that they would be made 
a presefit’ of/to him. ‘Not 'to the State, for the tithes never belonged fo thie State. 
— Charge,p. 7. "0 


“While J cordially subscribe to.this statement.of the Archdeacon, as 
far as it goes, I am in doubt whether it meets the full extent,of, the 
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controversy in which I am engaged with the editor of the Black, 
Book, as it relates to the expense of religion to the country, which, in 
my judgment, amounts to the smallest possible trifle. The com- 
position for tithes is the rent of certain estates, let to tenants at a 
profit, or they would not be taken. The incomes of the Bishops, 
Deans, and other dignitaries, which do not consist of customary fees 
paid chiefly by the Clergy, and the incomes of colleges, and school 
foundations, are also raised from the rents of estates, whether of tithes, 
lands, or houses, taken again by their occupiers with a view to profit. 
The stipends of perpetual curacies are in the nature of a rent-charge— 
more to the benefit of those that pay, than those that receive. Many 
of the lectureships and chaplaincies in public institutions, have 
estates of real or funded property, and are so far no burthen to 
the public generally. Glebes and parsonage-houses would also 
impose a rent on the occupier, and on the public the expense of 
repairs. From the nine millions and a half, therefore, at which the 
editor of the Black-Book estimates the expense of religion to the 
country, I am entitled to deduct eight millions and three quarters, 
which the Church contributes out of its own estates; and the whole 
expense which falls upon the public for pew-rents, in extra-parochial 
or the new churches and chapels, for Church fees and Easter offer- 
ings, is less, according to the Black-Book, than three quarters of 
a million, and is, in truth, less than half a million; and this is 
all which the public pays towards the maintenance of the Clergy, for 
work done without value received. This expense, divided among 
twelve millions of people, will cost each perron ten-pence a year; or 
each family, consisting of five persons, less than qne penny a week. 
But I am told, that : 


England affords the only grand monument of ecclesiastical wealth remaining 
to shew the intellectual bondage of men in times of superstition, before the more 
general diffusion of knowledge and education. Except in this country, the 
people have everywhere cast off the prejudices impressed upon them during the 
dark ages, that it was necessary to yield up a large portion of their property and 
the fruits of their industry to be consumed by a numerous body of idle and 
luxurious ecclesiastics. ‘The subjoined comparison will shew that the Churches 
of the Roman Catholic faith present as singular a contrast with their ancient 
revenues, as with the present enormity of the Church of England opulence,— 
Black-Book, p. 58. 


The drift of the subjoined comparison is to shew, that while the 
Clergy of 201,728,000 Christians, dispersed over the globe, receive 
but 8,999,000/., the Clergy of the 6,500,000 members of the Church 
of England receive 9,459,5651. It is not stated from whence any of 
these estimates are taken; and when I see the “ Christians in Turkey,” 
reckoned at 6,000,000, paying 30,000/. for each million of hearers, 
and, in the aggregate, 180,000/. for the remuneration of ecclesiastics ; 
and again, ‘Christians dispersed elsewhere” paying 50,000/. for the 
million, and 150,000/. for the mass, I am free to ask whether the cost 
of religion in the moon, or in the Georgium Sidus, may not be 
calculated from the same data. The only sum to be worked is: 
given a guess; required a conclusion. I will not attempt to analyze 
these calculations : I will offer specimens of them to the reader,- only 

VOL. XIII, NO. XII. ae 2 
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adding, in the fifth column, the amount of the public revenues of the 
several countries, as I find them specified in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;” and, in the sixth column, the proportion which the sum 
charged. to the Church bears to the revenues of the State. I shall then 
offer some correction of the ‘* Comparative Expense of Church of 
Englandism and Christianity in other countries of the world,” and 
shew that Protestantism, with a married Clergy, is not more expensive 
than Popery with celibacy. 


Number Expenditure Total Expenditure 
ot on the Clergy by in Public 
Name of Country. Ilearers. Millions of Hearers. each Country. Revenues. Proportion. 
France ....<.-...00,000,000 £35,000 £1,050,000 £30,000,000 1-28th 
Portugal 3,000,000 100,000 300,000 3,000,000 1-10th 
Hungary, Catholics 4,000,000 80,000 320,000 
————— Calvinists 1,050,000 60,000 63,000 2,000,000 1-5th 
Lutherans 650,000 40,000 26,000 
Austria ...> 18,918,000 50,000 950,000 4,000,000 1-4th 
Denmark vee 1,700,000 70,000 119,000 1,700,000 1-14th 
‘ ’ with Pgh 
Sweden........ .. 3,400,000 70,000 288,000 5 1,500,00% 16th 
England and Wales 6,500,000 9,459,565 2 1-6th 
Corrected under 4,000,000 ' 56,000,000 { 1-14th 





Whatever may be the estates of the Church, I am bound to consider 
that they may be resumed, as it is called. Without, however, adverting 
at present to the right of this resumption, I will endeavour to ascertain 


its effects. The principal estates of the Church consist of tithes, and 
the farmers are the occupiers of the tithes. Whoever may be the 
owner, as long as the land produces nine-tenths, I conceive it will pro- 
duce one-tenth or tithe, and that that tenth will have an owner: it will 
not be thrown to the winds ; it will not be given, like the gleaned corn, 
to the poor. The farmer then, in respect of tithes, will only change 
his landlord. What he now pays to the Clergyman, he will hereafter 
pay to some one else. The State, resuming the tithe, will retain 
the possession, and demand a tax in lieu of tithe; or it will alienate 
the possession, and the purchaser will become the owner of the tithe, 
and gather the rent of the farmer. How will the condition of the 
farmer, or of those dependent upon the farmer, be improved by this 
alteration? When he has still to raise the tithe, and to pay the com- 
position for the tithe, will he be able to employ more labourers, or to 
pay better wages, or to spend more money with the shopkeeper, or to 
give a higher rent for the land? Will the tax-gatherer remit his 
demand, or delay the payment, or make any deductions or abatement, 
on account of a deficient crop, a bad season, or any other casualty to 
which the farmer is subject, and which moves the compassion of all but 
the tax-gatherer? Does he make such bad terms with the Clergyman, 
who has only a life-interest in the estate, and whose principle and 
whose office equally oblige him to shew forbearance, that he hopes to 
make better terms with the Squire, who has a permanent interest in the 
impropriation, and all the means and motives of enforcing his demand ? 
When the farmer has heard all that can be said at markets, at fairs, 
and on the hustings, against tithes and tithe-owners, will he say that 
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the Parson is a hard master; that he demands more than his due ; or 
that he can in kind, or by composition, take more than his due? 
The tithe is let at as fair a profit as the rest of the farm; when a 
tenth is due, a fifteenth is taken, and there are many abatements. 
And, in spite of all the invectives against the Parsons’ rapacity, of the 
whole sum of 2,583,672/. paid for tithes in 1812, 2,117,451/., or 
twenty-one out of twenty-five parts, was paid by composition: and 
when a suit in respect of tithes is brought into court, though farmers, 
and not Parsons, are the jurors, it is seldom that the verdict is in 
favour of the farmer. 

It is hard to believe that the farmers of England are so weak us to 
imagine, that if the tithes were resumed by the State, the tenant would 
be relieved from the burthen of tithes, or subject only to a fixed 
payment, which should never afterwards be increased. If the House 
of Commons would suffer the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Tithes, to be so negligent of the public interest as to let the national 
tithes below their improved value, is it certain that the landlord will 
take no advantage of their remissness, and not increase the rent 
in proportion to the depreciation of tithes, especially as the amount 
of rent is in all other cases calculated with reference to the expenses 
or outgoings, as well as to the profits? They who talk of resuming 
the tithe, are not yet agreed whether the lay-impropriations are to be 
included in the resumption. If they are exempted, and the editor of the 
Black-Book contends that they ought to be exempted, as they form no 
part of public property, all the alleged grievances of the tithe system will 
remain on one-third part of the Jands in England and Wales ; and there 
will be a permanent criterion of the value of tithes, to stimulate the 
exactions of the proprietors of the lands called tithe-free. It is further 
necessary for the farmer to understand upon what terms the tithes 
and other estates of the Church are to be confiscated or resumed. If 
they are to be surrendered without a compensation, and the claims of 
the Church are to be simply annihilated, the farmer, in respect of 
tithes, will remain as he is; but, in respect of religious instruction and 
consolation, he, with all other classes of the community, will be liable 
to anew contribution. If the tithes are to be commuted for land, will 
the economists, or the experienced agriculturists, admit the ex- 
pedience of taking three, or more than three, millions of acres of the 
ordinary land of the country out of the hands of the present owners 
and occupiers, and appropriate them in small and detached allotments, 
a field from one farm, and a field from another, in the hands of the 
Clergy, who probably have not the skill, and neither have nor ought 
to have the qualifications, required for good farmers? If the com- 
mutation is to consist of stipendiary pensions to be paid by the State, the 
pensions must be regulated by the price of corn, or the ecclesiastical 
order will sink beneath the fair level in which their original property 
would entitle them to move. And here, again, a tax must be levied, 
to which the farmer, who has not been relieved from any present 
burthen, must contribute, as well as all the other orders of society. 
But I shall be told, that the tithes in the hands of government will 
produce something towards this tax. I hear a vague rumour of seven 
millions, of which I believe nothing. I am content to place the 
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subject before the reader in the words of the Letter of R.'M. Bever- 
ley, Esq. to the Archbishop of York :— 


If a question be raised as to the political management of Church property, it 
seems that at benefit might accrue to the State, if a sale of it were to take 
place, band. no to some fair and equitable arrangement. Suppose, for instance, 
that all who now pay tithes to spiritual persons for spiritual uses, should be com- 
pelled to purchase a perpetual release by paying a ten years’ ineome of the tithe 
to government. Thus, if a person paid 100/. per annum in tithe, he would have 
to pay 1,000/. to government, and be released for ever from any future payment. 
Surely the tithe payers would not much complain of such an atrangement; but 
if the Clergy should complain, I answer, that all the present Incumbents should 
be allowed to retain their benefices for life, by which -means no person in posses- 
sion would be at all injured. If the Church property be taken at-five millions 
per annum, though some rate it much higher, there would by this scheme be 
paid fifty millions sterling to government.—Letter, pp. 35, 36. 


The Incumbents, having their own interests secured, would of cotirse 
have no reason to complain of the effects of this scheme upon others. 
But are the honest and honourable gentlemen of England prepared to 
acquiesce in this “ fair and equitable arrangement?” Are they 
provided on the instant with fifty millions of money, to make this 
advantageous purchase of a release and redemption that will for ever 
yield, at the least, ten per cent., without any deduction on the capital 
invested? And are the government at liberty to abandon a property 
worth five millions a year, for a sum of money, of which the interest 
will produce but two? The Church is, at Mr. Beverley’s suggestion, 
to be spoiled of five millions—the State is to gain two, and the 
landlords three. Most fair and equitable arrangement! Surely 
R. M. Beverley, Esquire, must imagine all men to be as infatuated as 
himself: and if an Esquire can propose, and imagine that other 
Esquires will sanction, such a’scheme as this, is it quite certain that 
they will be content with the profits of their speculation, and make no 
attempt to improve it at the expense of the tenantry ? 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, in his late Letters to the Magistrates of the 
south of England, proposes a commutation for a corn-rent, and urges 
the common objections to the present system. 


Commute the tithe. Let there no longer exist a tax exclusively levied on the 
produce of capital expended in the production of food. A thousand pounds laid 
out in weaving cottons pays no such tax. If laid out in growing corn, ten per 
cent of the gu produce goes to a stranger,—to one who has not sown; aye, 
even though the sower himself lose by his praiseworthy attempt to increase 
the food of the community, he must still give up a tenth of whatever produce 
he does obtain, to the tithe-owner. . .. Remove so absurd, so suicidal a system 
of taxation, and millions of money, now drugging the money-markét, ‘will be 

‘invested immediately in improving land, and profitable employment provided 
for thousands of now idle labourers.—Letter, p. 21. 

Call on Parliament for a commutation of tithes at their last year’s produce, 
with a reduction proportioned fairly to the subsequent increase of wages. I do 
not mean a commutation to last ten or twenty years, and then let in the tithe- 
owner to take the tenth of all that you have spent in improving the land in the 
mean time: no, no; @ permanent commutation at a corn-rent. The Clergy 
cannot complain they are robbed, if they continue to get ‘all that ‘the law at pre- 
sent gives them; they can have no claim in justice, or-vested right, to the tithe 
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of the monéy. F wish to'spend on my farm; and the’ law wifiel gives then? such 
a right is a law to discourage the growth of food. ‘1 defy:any one to deny that it 
is strictly that and nothing less. A commutation will enable you or me to 
borrow money at.the present low rate of interest, and lay itout omland with the 
certainty of getting the whole profit to myself; whereas ‘now, if:2 make eleven 
per cent, on the capital l,annually lay out on my farm, k get but one, -and>the 
parson ten per. cent. of the produee.. You will-find, if this isvdone, ‘very:litite 
complaint of want of work. for. able-bodied labourers... When waste: tands) may 
be ploughed and broken up and manured, without paying mdre tithe than they 
do in their present state; thousands upon thousands of money? will ‘hé imme: 
diately laid out in improving commons, in adopting a more expensive system: of 
cultivation on. lands which,will not pay for it under a tithe, but will under a 
commutation ; and thousands upon thousands of labourers, now idle, will be taken 
into immediate and profitable employment.—Letter to the Agricultutists, p. 9. 


The intelligent. body of magistrates and_agriculturists, whom; Mr. 
Scrope addresses, will hardly approve his declamation about a tax 
upon. the. production.of food,.or about laws to. discourage the gtowth of 
food, which belongs to a very different school, and a very) different 
subject ;. and, in respect of the thousands of labourers to, be.employed) 
and the thousands of capital to be expended, and the other visionary. 
advantages which are expected to follow a commutation, of. tithes; 
there is reason to doubt whether much land remains to be brought 
into profitable occupation; whether there is not already enough of 
poor land under the plough; whether the system of inclosing the 
wastes and commons has not been carried to its full extent ;- whether; 
if the tithes are so injurious as has been alleged, these large inclosures 
would have been made; whether the tithes are the only, or evenithe 
chief, cause of failure; whether lands now free of tithe are in better 
condition than those subject to tithe; and why, if tithe is the. chief 
impediment to agricultural improvement, there have not been more 
attempts to purchase the exemption from such tithes as are in ‘thé 
hands of the laity. The tenantry will have the sagacity to perceive 
that it is by their capital that the soil is to be improved; and when 
it has been improved, and the leases, under which it has been .im- 
proved, shall expire, will the landlord, notwithstanding his objection 
to the Parson’s share of the improvement, take no advantage to him- 
self, or expect no addition to his rent? Mr. Scrope proposes a 
permanent commutation for a corn-rent. The basis of this commutation 
is to be, not the value of the tithe, but the produce of the last year's 
and by this means the liberal tithe-owner, who exacts but little, will 
have his reward in continuing to receive but little ; and the rapacious 
tithe-owner, who has gathered the last egg, will continue to prosper 
by his rapacity; and so long as a commutation upon this basis. is in 
contemplation, it will be the interest of every tithe-owner, and. the 
duty which he owes to his patron and his order, to shew no forbear- 
ance, to make no abatements, and to carry every atom of tithe that is 
due. The commutation, thus arranged, instead of admitting improve- 
ment, is to be liable to a reduction proportioned fairly to the increase 
of wages. I hardly understand the proposition: and I therefore ask, 
whether it is meant, that when the wages of the Wiltshire labourers 
are raised from seven to fourteen shillings, the commutation for tithes 
is to be reduced one-half? Is this what is meant by a@°pefiviahént 
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commutation? . At present, wages are kept down that the rates may 
be high, and the composition for tithes be therefore low : hereafter, 
wages are to be kept up, and the commutation for tithes be therefore 
low. In short, any cause is to be a just cause, if it does but militate 
against the Parson. “ The Clergy, however, will not complain, if they 
get what the law now gives. them ;” and which, be it known to all 
men, they have never yet received: for if the law gives any tithe, it 
gives the tenth of the produce ; and whatever less than this the clergy 
may receive, is conceded by their liberality, or extorted from their 
weakness or their fears. 

The objection which Mr. Scrope, with the great body of the agri- 
culturists, alleges to the tithe taken from the tenant’s capital and in- 
dustry, is put, by Major Court, with infinite humour, in a letter to 
Lord Brougham : — 


Permit me, my Lord, to examine into the real merits of this partnership between 
the landlord and tithe-owner. The landlord cultivates land, and in so doing incurs 
an expense of 20/. for the ploughing, harrowing, harvesting, purchase of seed, 
&c. and the payment of labour : but by the return of harvest fre obtains a produce 
to the value of 257. He, therefore, according to the laws of partnership and his 
own simple notions of natural right and justice, offers to his partner his propor- 
tion of the profits of 51, amounting to 10s. The tithe-owner says, ‘ My friend, 
you have committed a great mistake in your calculation, and you have forgotten 
that the rights of the Laity and the rights of the Church are the same: I must 
have, on cultivated land, not only one-tenth of the profits, but also one-tenth of 
the expense which you have incurred in producing those profits, and the amount 
of these will be 27. 10s., which I must have for my share of the partnership.’ The 
landlord says, ‘ I offer to you a just proportion of the whole benefit which I have 
myself derived from the land; and surely you do not mean to tell me that expense 
is the same as profit: this would, indeed, be a strange perversion of reason for 
your demand!’ Quoth the tithe owner, ‘ Do not talk to me of proportions and 
reason ; but go and consult the law, or rather the practice of the law of tithes, 
and it will tell you that if you had expended 50/., and you had only obtained a 
return of 25/. I should still insist upon 2/. 10s. as my share of the partnership.’ 


This was submitted to the powerful mind of Lord Brougham; and 
if he had condescended to notice it, he would have taught the Major 
to mark how a plain word would put him down, telling him that he 
had merely mistaken the profits of the cultivation for the produce of 
the farm. I am happily no farmer; but nevertheless Mr, Scrope 
and Major Court appear to me to increase, beyond all reason, the 
proportion between the capital expended and the return received : 
nor can I understand how, in Mr. Scrope’s statement, the value of 
the Parson’s one-tenth will be materially improved, unless the value 
of the farmer’s nine-tenths are equally improved ; neither do I trust 
to Major Court’s hypothesis of a farmer’s laying out 20/. to receive 
but 25/. in return, unless he means that the 5/. is the farmer’s profit, 
at the rate of 25/. per cent. on his capital, after all expenses but the 
tithes are paid. In both cases ‘it is assumed that there is an exact 
payment of the actual tithe; and it is forgotten that the straw is left 
upon the ground ; and that, in the inclosure of wastes, the payment of 
tithes is postponed for a period, and, in some instances, commuted. .In 
old lands the farmer takes a farm, to which he brings a certain. capital, 
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consisting, in part, of live and dead stdck, and partly of money, which 
is laid out in draining and other improvements. In this speculation, 
after paying for rent, tithes, taxes, and poor-rates, he expects to 
maintain himself and his family, and, at the expiration of his lease, to 
have his capital preserved, if not improved, and in a condition to take 
another farm, or to continue in his present occupation. Here, then, 
is no sacrifice of capital to the land-owner or the tithe-owner. Of 
whatever improvements the farmer makes, he himself has his share ; 
and whether he leaves the farm inthe condition in which he found it, 
or ina better condition, the tithe-owner has no’ benefit which does not 
fall to the land-owner in his gréater proportion of nine-tenths to one- 
tenth. If no stock is kept upon the'farm, there is no milk and no 
wool, and, of course, no tithe of milk or wool; if there is no drain- 
ing and no ploughing, there is no corn, and no tithe of corn. But 
under such husbandry the Parson suffers loss, the landlord greater 
loss, and the tenant the greatest loss: his capital is secure, but it is 
unprofitable. Thus far it is perfectly true that the rights and interests 
of the landlord and the tithe-owner, of the laity and the Clergy, are 
the same. In this crisis of her secular interests, the Church is sensible 
of the advantage which she possesses in the powerful advocacy of 
Lord Brougham ; and supports her cause on the authority of his de- 
cision, when he laid it down as clear and indisputable doctrine, that 
the landholder and the Parson are co-partners in the land, of which 
the one is entitled to nine-tenths, and the other to one-tenth. I have 
often thought, that if I were concerned in the collection of tithes, I 
would argue even with a quaker, and to his conviction, if he were an 
honest man; not upon the expedience of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, upon which we should never agree, but upon the simpler question, 
whether he hired or bought his land subject to a particular payment, 
enforcing my claim if it were subject, abandoning it if it were not 
subject. The great fallacy of Mr. Scrope and Major Court consists 
in supposing that what is spent in one year is spent every year ; for- 
getting that the capital employed in the first years of the tenant’s oceu- 
pancy is intended to return itself with a premium in the course of his 
lease. It is like taking land on a building lease, under which the 
builder lays out six or eight hundred pounds on a few feet of ground ; 
not meaning to repeat this expenditure, but to draw from it such a 
profit during his lease as, at the end of it, will not leave him a poorer 
man. The only difference in the farmer’s speculation is, that he. wants 
the protection of a permanent lease of the tithes, commensurate with 
his occupation of the land, and in proportion to the expense which he 
means to incur in its cultivation. At present, he enters into a contract 
with the Parson as well as with the landlord: with the latter the con- 
tract is permanent,—with the Parson it is only contingent, and may be 
voided by the death or the preferment of the Parson. The tenant’s 
interest in the adjustment of tithes demands a permanent composition, 
without which he is aggrieved, and has reason to complain. 

But it is contended that the Church has no right to the tithes, or 
any other property over which the State has absolute power. The 
drift of this argument is, that they are not private but public pro- 
perty, and that— 
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Tithes, and, other profits and emoluments of ecclesiastical livings and promo- 
tions, being merely stipendiary payments for the performance of public religious 
duties, are not distinguishable from the salaries of other public functionaries 
generally; and, consequently, that the payment of tithes may be regulated and 
Frodified at the discretion of the legislature, or may be exchanged for any other 
mode of providing for the maintenance of the Clergy, which may be deemed 
more conducive to the advancement of religion and the public, good. 


I am prepared to admit that Church property is public property, 
in such sense as the lawyers speak, I think, of functionary trusts; 
that it is not, and should not be made subservient to any private 
ends; that it is charged with certain public duties; that the public 
has a right to demand and enforce the performance of those duties; 
and has. at various periods interposed, and rightly interposed its au- 
thority, in the regulation of those duties. But if it is right that those 
duties should be performed, and they are performed as they ought 
to be performed, has the State any right, or lawful power to seize 
the funds from which the remuneration arises, and which funds 
never belonged to the State; and, therefore, can in no sense be re- 
sumed by the State? An estate may be left for an improper or il- 
legal use, as for the diffusion of infidelity: the law forbids the use. 
But the State has no control over the fund, which devolves upon 
the natural heir. So, if the duty is legal, but not performed, as in 
the case of Hertford College, Oxford, the trust expires, and the fund 
reverts, not to the State, but to the heir. The State has no claim 
upon the funds of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, which pro- 
ceeded from private benefactions, and would revert to the heirs of 
those benefactors. Let this argument be applied to the property of 
the Church. If one of the old Norman barons had left his estates 
to his heirs, their claim would have been respected, and any appro- 
priation, which he or they might have made to individuals, would 
have been confirmed by the law: but, if it was his or their will to 
leave the estate to certain religious or charitable uses; if the State 
has from time to time, and in various enactments, recognised these 
uses; if the original title is indisputable, and the possession has for 
many generations been undisturbed; is the title therefore void, be- 
cause it was not left to private but to public uses? “The docu- 
ments,” says Archdeacon Lyall, “tare innumerable, which still exist, 
with the very names of the individuals by whom they were allotted 
to the Church many hundred years, for the most part, before the land 
from which they accrue came into the possession of the ancestors 
of any persons now alive. The Romish Church, in the plenitude of 
its power, made new and arbitrary appropriations of some of this 
property: other portions were left to their original use. At the 
time of the Reformation, those which had not been previously ali- 
enated, remained in the hands of their respective possessors: those 
which had been alienated, the king resumed and distributed,— some 
arbitrarily to his favourites, others with consideration of the original 
founders, as the estates of Hedingham Nunnery were given to the 
De Veres. If the rights of the Church to her estates are to be no 
more respected, what-is the security of the lay-impropriators? In 
what respect are they possessed of private property? The king did 
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seize their estatés; the king did grant them; and, if the same arbi- 
trary power is to be renewed, the king may reclaim them. Their 
title is no ancient mystery: they also are chargeable with certain 
duties, of which in their turn an account may be required: and, here 
again, the rights of the Chureh and the landlord are the same; the 
spoliation of the one will not improve the security of the other. 

Even advowsons are now denied to be private property, on the 
ground that they were originally honorary trusts, which ought never 
to have been alienated, and which confer no private benefit. And 
yet, I would ask, whether advowsons, from the Reformation to the 
present day, have not been, as private property, held, inherited, be- 
queathed, bought and sold? I would further ask, whether, in the 
purchase and sale, the price has not been regulated by the value of 
the privilege which is implied—the wealth or poverty of the benefice 
to which the advowson is the right of presentation? There is but 
one answer to these questions: and I proceed to state, that there 
are nearly 8,000 livings, more than two-thirds of the whole number, in 
the hands of private patrons, who have purchased an hereditary interest 
in these advowsons, and the public or private property to which they 
are attached. Now, if the Church property be resumed, or if it be 
equalized, will it be said that the patrons, the value of whose pa- 
tronage is confiscated, suffer no loss? On what principle of right 
may I take from a valuable living belonging to the Earl of Derby, to 
augment a small living belonging to Lord Grosvenor, on which I may 
not be justified in taking a field from the one, and conveying it to 
the other; or on which I may not be allowed to take the card-purse 
of the dowager, and the sample-bag of the farmer, and make an 
equal distribution of the coin and the grain? I will put a case, 
which occurs under my own observation. The advowsons of two 
adjoining parishes have lately been sold: the one a vicarage not pro- 
ducing 250I. a year, the other a rectory worth 900. or 1,000/. The 
value of these benefices was unquestionably considered in the pur- 
chase; the one may have been sold for two, the other for eight 
thousand pounds: by what principle of law or equity shall 3507. be 
taken from the larger and added to the smaller benefice, unless an 
adequate compensation is paid by him that receives, to him that 
abandons the difference ? 

I desire not, however, to be the apologist of ecclesiastical abuses: 
I am no admirer of the extreme wealth, or the extreme poverty of the 
Church; and I have little doubt that the appropriation of her re- 
venues may be improved, and that they may be distributed more 
equally, and more beneficially. I have no pleasure in the exag- 
gerations, the mistakes, the misrepresentations of the Black-Book, on 
the subject of pluralities: it is a sickening detail, and I have always 
felt aggrieved and ashamed, that there is any foundation for these 


reproaches— 
————— Hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 


Nepotism, favouritism, and private aggrandizement, become. not a 
holy and spiritual profession. Instead of dwelling on this painful 
thesis, I wish to express my concurrence with Dr. Burton, and as I 
VOL. XIII. NO. XII. 5 F 
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am persuaded, with all who have read his yery sensible pamphlet, 
that all the demands for Church reform should aim at practical 
good; and this practical good would, in my opinion, be consum- 
mated by the more constant residence of Bishops in their dioceses, 
with.a division for the convenience of the Clergy, and their more easy 
access to the diocesans of the larger dioceses; by the residence of 
the Archdeacons on valuable preferments appropriated to their use, in 
their several archdeaconries ;, ang by the residepee, wherever it can 
be effected, of the Incumbents in their parishes. The funds required 
for this purpose must be raised, I fear, exclusively from the Church; 
and for this purpose I would recommend, that all fines upon the re- 
newal of leases of Church property shouldbe abolished, and that the 
estates should be let, not for lives, but for terms of years, at the best 
rents that under the circumstances can be obtained; that all bishop- 
rics above a certain value should pay a large sum per cent. on the 
surplus; that all dignities requiring residence should pay ten per 
cent., and all dignities not requiring residence, twenty-five per cent. 
of their annual income, besides the obligation of making an adequate 
provision for the Incumbent of the parish out of which the income 
arises; that all livings between 250/. and 500/. shall pay two per 
cent., between 500/. and 1,000/. five per cent., and above 1,000/, ten 
per cent.; and that, in consideration of these contributions, the pay- 
ment of first-fruits, tenths, and fees at visitations, should in all cases 
cease, and be abolished. I would place the funds thus to be raised, 
under the administration of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
who should make annual returns to Parliament, and, who should 
apply the funds under their management to the improvement of the 
bishoprics certified under a certain value, and of all parochial bene- 
fices under 250/.: and:the relief should be administered in annual 
pensions, not in large sums, except for the purchase of leases of 
ecclesiastical estates, for the building or purchase of ecclesiastical 
houses, or in encouragement of donations for the improvement of 
small livings. I would augment this fund by permitting the sale of 
all manorial rights belonging to the Church; and I would not object 
to the alienation.of the patronage of small livings in the gift of the 
Crown or the Church, upon the condition of their immediate aug- 
mentation. I would restrict pluralities of benefices, if it were possi- 
ble, altogether; at least-of all benefices exceeding a certain value: 
and I would further the erection of parsonage-houses, by not allow- 
ing the Incumbent to receive more than a certain portion of the 
profits of the benefice, till a house, or a sum equal to the purchase 
or erection of a house, should be provided; and in no case should I 
object to the alienation of tithe, especially of small tithes, in ex- 
change for glebe of adequate value; and I should rejoice in facili- 
tating the means, and reducing the expense, of such exchanges. I 
need hardly to mention my cordial desire of the immediate renewal 
of the Bill for the permanent composition for tithes. 

I have already occupied too much of your pages to enter into a 
detailed view of the advantages which I contemplate from these and 
some similar improvements in the appropriation of the revenues 
of the Church, They have long been familiar to my mind, and 














proceed not from any panic, arising out of the present crisis, 


Hurricane at Barbados. 
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best security of Churchmen is to admit the improvements which 
reason requires and religion approves, and to leave the issue, with 
earnest prayer, to the blessing of Gop. 


M. 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Report of the Weymouth and Melcombe- 
Regis National Schools. 


Tue Committee commence their An- 
nual Report by setting before the public 
the present state of their Schools. 

There are at this hour on the books 
275 boys and 281 girls, making. a total 
of 556 of both sexes. 

Since the establishment of the boys’ 
school, in 1824, to the period of 1831, 
six hundred and twenty-nine,—and 
since that of the girls’ in 1826, four 
hundred and eighty-five—have been 
admitted, making a total of eleven 
hundred and fourteen of both sexes. 

Of all who have left it when the 
term of their education was completed, 
there were very few indeed who did 
not bear away with them a highly 
creditable character for regular con- 
duct, diligent application, and marked 
improvement in the religious. and mo- 
ral knowledge“which is there taught, 
and impressively inculcated. In their 
several occupations they have, generally 
speaking, acquired, and still continue 
to maintain, the favourable opinion ‘of 
their masters and mistresses, for good 
behaviour, industry, and the faithful 
discharge of their duties. Such are 
the fruits of the christian principle 
early instilled into the youthful mind ; 
and such are the advantages which so- 
ciety derives from this excellent insti- 
tution of the National Church. 

After some excellent observations, 


which, for want of space, we are com- 
pelled to omit, upon the importance of 
such institutions, from the complexion 
of the times, the Report concludes : 

Your Committee therefore trust,— 
they are sure,—that the inhabitants 
of Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis 
will not relax inthis labour of love, but 
strive with an increase of zeal to per- 
petuate the existence of that national 
education, which, while it is the per- 
fection of charity to our poor fellow- 
creatures, will draw their affections 
closer and closer to that Apostolic 
Church, in whose principles their minds 
have been early formed. There _ is, 
after all, but one sort of learning that 
will be of any value to us, rich or poor, 
at the last; and this learning is to be 
had in one school only,—the school of 
Christ. He is the great Teacher, and 
one lesson from him is of more con- 
sequence than all: the doctrines which 
have, ever been taught by the wisest 
men since the creation of the world. 
Train our youthful population in the 
school of Christ, and it will infuse that 
regeneration into the piety and morals 
of our people, which may yet avert 
from us the awakened wrath of heaven. 
Then, under the:protection of the Most 
High, the Church of England shall 
yet stand amid the dangers of this 
evil day; the cherubim of glory shall 
still cover our mercy-seat with extend- 
ed wings; and the lamp of God shall 
not go out in our holy temple. 


——— 


HURRICANE AT BARBADOS. 


Tue Barbadian papers are now before 
us, which detail, in. the most heart- 
rending language, the particulars of the 
tremendous hurricane with which the 
colony has lately beeri' visited. As 


accounts of the awful convulsion, and 
its devastating effects, have been pub- 
lished in all the daily journals, it would 
be needless to repeat them here; but 
we have a pleasing duty to perform ‘in 
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ahnouneing the ready assistance which 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has afforded towards the 
reparation of the damage which has 
been sustained. They have voted a 
grant of 2,000/. for the purpose ; and a 
like sum has been added by the Negro 
Education Society. These donations, 
however munificent, will go but a 
little way in the charitable cause. 
Every place of worship in the island is 
either destroyed, or has suffered mate- 
rial damage. The cathedral and St. 
Mary’s chapel have suffered the least 
injury; the latter has suffered most. 
Government House is almost a total 
ruin. Bishop's Court, the episcopal 
residence, nearly demolished, the 
dining-room being the only habitable 
art. King’s House much injured. 
That venerable building, Codrington 
College, whose massy walls, it was 
supposed, would have resisted almost 
any violence of tempest, and which 
had lately been largely extended for 
the reception of young students, is now 
a melancholy heap of ruins. The 
Principal’s house escaped destruction, 
but has suffered in some degree. Bel- 
mont, the residence of Archdeacon El- 
liot, is totally unroofed. In the cellars 
and in the arches round the buildings, 
there is alone shelter from the weather ; 
and there numbers take refuge. 

To meet these necessities, we sin- 
cerely trust that the subscriptions which 
are now open will speedily make u 
the deficiency which the gift of the 
Societies is unable to supply. The 
neighbouring colonies have lent their 
aid, to the full extent of their limited 
powers, in alleviating the distress of 
their suffering brethren: and we feel 
assured that we shall not be outdone 
at home by our fellow-subjects abroad. 

In perusing the journals printed on 
the Island, the reader will be forcibly 
struck with the tone of pious resigna- 
tion and religious gratitude with which 
the melancholy tidings are conveyed: 
Amid the general devastation of pro- 
perty, and the vast destruction of hu- 
man life, the survivors acknowledge 
the mercies which they have received, 
and bow with submission to the will 
of the great Disposer of events. A day 
of solemn fast has been appointed ; 
and sermons, at which large collections 


have been made, have been preached 
both at Barbados and in the adjacent 
islands. To animate exertions at home, 
if any spur be necessary to awaken 
the benevolence of the British public, 
we shall subjoin an extract from a Bar- 
badian to a friend in Antigua, dated 
two days after the calamitous visitation. 
“On the morning of the 11th, 
about one o’clock, I was awoke by the 
incessant clapping of my windows. I 
immediately arose, to view the sur- 
rounding sky, which presented a very 
awful appearance. Having made the 
windows secure, and packed up my 
clothes, &c., myself and the other gen- 
tlemen went down into the drawing- 
room. We had not been there long, 
when the wind began to blow most 
violently ; we then thought it safer to 
go into the cellar, which we did, with 
as many articles of furniture as we 
could collect. And here shall I pause 
to describe the feelings of each indivi- 
dual? This would be impossible ;~—my 
own were dreadful. eould only 
commit myself to the care of a mer- 
ciful Providence. Huge pieces of 
timber, tiles, bricks, &c., were conti- 
nually striking the house, and we ex- 
= every moment it would fall and 
ury us in its ruins. The inhabitants 
wandering in the street, crying aloud 
for shelter, added to our fears. Thanks 
to the Almighty, between five and six 
the wind abated, and thousands of 
minds were in some slight degree re- 
lieved. The breeze during the whole 
of the day was strong, but nothing to 
cause very great alarm. About eleven 
o'clock I ventured out, and with Mr. 
De Wald, walked from the Careenage 
along the bay ; not a house, nota wall, 
not a tree to be seen standing, until 
we reached the Hon. Mr. Beckles’s 
dwelling, part of which only is injured. 
Shingles, immense pieces of wood, &c., 
knee-deep through the streets. In one 
place the heads of the numberless dead 
were seen; in another, their arms and 
legs, in many instances severed from 
their body ; whilst others were.carried 
to and fro on boards. Wives crying 
bitterly for the loss of their husbands,— 
mothers weeping for their children, 
—sons and daughters lamenting the 
loss of all that was dear to them in 
life. I then went up to the garrison; 
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and here my pen fails to describe 
the scene which. presented itself: 
the barracks almost to the ground, and 
numbers buried in the ruins. I next 
proceeded to Bishop’s Court; here, too, 
was ruin and devastation: not a wall 
standing, except the New Hall. The 
Bishop, Mrs. Coleridge, and) the Rev. 
Mr. Luckcock, were: in the hall : nei- 
ther his Lordship nor Mrs. C. remem- 
bered my name, although I had before 
been an inmate of the family. They 
knew my person. The former had 
nething on of his own, except an old 
hat. JI met Mr, S..at the foot of Gib- 
raltar hill, (where his residence was 
situated,) with hardly a rag on his 
back: backwards and forwards was he 
wandering; pitiful indeed was the 
sight. He, from whom we had parted 
not five days before in comfortable 
circumstances, was now reduced al- 
most to beggary,—his grandmother, 
mother, and aunt, (shocking to relate !) 
hastening to the grave. Cavan’s 
house levelled to the ground; the 
Archdeacon’s escaped with little da- 
mage. Government House unroofed, 
and otherwise materially injured ; Boys’ 
Central School slightly damaged,— 
Girls’ entirely gone; every individual 
within at the time buried in the ruins, 
but most providentially all have been 
dug out, and not so much as a limb 
broken. King’s House and Commis- 
sary’s Quarters are standing, but the 
iron fence enclosing them totally de- 
stroyed. Rev. Mr. Cummins’s house 
still erect, although built of wood. 
Rev. Mr. Garnet’s house almost to the 
ground; cathedral roof half gone; 
Commissariat Office has sustained in- 
jury. I again reached town. Few 
houses I found standing uninjured, 
except Mrs. Pierce’s, and Dr. Arm- 
strong’s just opposite. Almost every 
merchant ruined; few of them pos- 
sess so much as a suit of clothes to 
walk the streets in: some were seen 
with trowsers only on, others with 
only shirts and trowsers. Every ves- 
sel thrown high up into the bay. 

“ Having seen the greater part of the 
town, I yesterday morning (the 12th) 
ventured to go into the country. After 
having crossed trees and streams of 
water, I reached Chaplain’s Lodge, the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Watts. This 
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was down entirely ;. the white inmates 
(Mrs. Watts excepted, who was. at the 
Bishop’s,) had escaped with difficulty, 
and found refuge beneath Mr..Pinder’s 
shattered roof. The house.of Mr, 
Hinkson (the manager of the Society’s 
estate), and other,,buildings, down, 
Now at the top of the hill, what a 
scene is presented, to my view! No 
St. Mark’s Chapel, not a. stone. to tell 
where it stood; no Sealy Hall, and, 
what is still worse, very little of the 
College was to be seen; the new ad- 
dition to each wing entirely gone, the 
hall and the chapel levelled, the foun- 
dations only remaining; the library 
entirely demolished, not a vestige of a 
book to be seen. No sooner did our 
worthy and affectionate Principal per- 
ceive me viewing our once. beautiful 
building, than he came forth to meet 
me with tears in his eyes, and scarcely 
able to utter a word: he shook. me 
by the hand, saying, though feebly, 
‘Come and weep over our little col- 
lege, which the Almighty has. thought 
fit to destroy in its. very outset, but 
which, through His. assistance, I trust 
may soon be rebuilt, and es prove 
a nursery for the Church. May each 
of you, yourself and fellow-students, 
bear your losses with composure ; may 
this visitation from heaven be deeply 
graven on your remembrance; may 
it be a useful lesson, and be present 
with each of you when ascending the 
stairs of the pulpit. Come, view its 
ruins, then partake of my scanty meal.’ 
This affectionate and truly friendly 
address, from one, I may safely say, so 
greatly reverenced and i by 
all under his tutoring care, caused me 
to participate with him in his grief; and 
we shed tears together over the ruins, 

“Were you to ride through the 
country, you would actually be shock- 
ed: the scene generally is changed; 
it is with difficulty a road into the 
country is traced. Not a dwelling- 
house, not a set of sugar-works, and 
but few pieces of the walls of mills, are 
to be seen on the road from town to 
the college, by the way of Kendall's 
and back again, on the St. Philip’s 
road (two roads, each fourteen miles 
through the heart of the country), You 
would scarcely credit, the difference 
every thing presents to what. we saw on 
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our way to town on the Sthinst. Scenes 
of ruin and devastation are every- 
where ‘to be met with. Starvation will 
soon stare us in the face; the cries for 
foéd “have ‘already begun. For the 
last twodays the living have been em- 
ployed burying the dead; this is a 
most distressing ‘sight: wherever one 
tarns there are coffins to be ‘met with, 
in‘ some ‘of which two poor ‘creatures 
aré' conveyed to: the grave. The ca- 
thedral, ‘now converted into an hos- 
pital for the sick, is another most 
appalling sight; it is crowded with 
objects of pity, and the cries and groans 
proceeding from them during the night 
are heard even at our lodging at Mrs. 
Pierce's. 

“The Bishop's little chapel, St. 
Paul’s, has one window remaining to 
shew where ‘it stood. The Governor 
has called a council for Monday next, 
to adopt speedy measures for the relief 
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of the inhabitants generally, as well as 
to prevent, by application to other 
islands for supplies, a famine, which 
every individual is dreading. 

“5th August.—Every thing still 
looks dreadful. Prayers yesterday 
morning were offered up by the Bishop, 
in the ground before King’s House ; 
by the Rev. Mr. Garnett, in the church- 
yard around the cathedral; and by 
other clergymen in different places. 
The papers give but an roe ome idea 
of the present state of the island ; none 
but a spectator can form a correct one. 
That the gale was accompanied by 
an earthquake, there is not the least 
doubt, from the appearance of the 
few walls which are left standing 
being cracked from top to bottom, 
also from the roofs of many houses 
having fallen inwards; whereas the 
wind in general carries the roof off en- 
tirely.” 
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PROS OL CL OF 


Domestic. — His Majesty's Pro- 
clamation has been issued, summon- 
ing Parliament to assemble on the 
6th of December, for the despatch of 
business. 

The interval since our last Retro- 
spect has been full of events of deep 
interest. ‘The excitement raised in the 
minds of the ignorant, by the expec- 
tations of benefits to arise from a 
Reform in Parliament,—and which 
expectations were, with multitudes, of 
the most absurd and delusive kind,— 
upon the rejection of that measure, 
broke out in various acts of violence 
in many places, and to an extent per- 
haps never exceeded in any former 
period. Nottingham was the first to 
exhibit and suffer from these disgrace- 
ful proceedings. Since then, the same 
spirit of turbulence has shewn itself at 

ristol, Bath, Worcester, and Preston. 
At Bristol, the approach of Sir Charles 
Wetlierell, the Recorder, to hold the 
sessions at this place, was the signal 
for the commencement of tumults of 
the most destructive kind: the pre- 
text, that as he was opposed to the 
late measure of reform, he must be 
incompetent to try the criminals and 
administer justice. The principle 


shews from whence it originated ; and 
the mob, with characteristic consistency, 
directed their efforts to the destruction 
of the prisons, the liberation of the 
risoners, the establishment of mob 
aw, and its necessary consequence the 
plunder of property, wherever hands 
could é laid on it, and the personal 
danger of every peaceable inhabitant. 
The civil powers appear to have been 
apprised of this intention; and, as far 
as swearing in an additional number 
of constables, and going out in a large 
body to meet and escort the Recorder 
into the city, to have taken measures 
to pt the threatened mischief. 
Under this protection, Sir Charles 
Wetherell entered Bristol, proceeded 
to the Town-hall, and opened his com- 
mission, and from thence to the Man- 
sion-house, to dine with the Mayor. 
Strong indications had been given, 
during his progress, of the hostility of 
a numerous mob, which surrounded 
and followed his escort; but no farther 
act of violence than that of throwing a 
few stones had been committed. When 
the magistrates had entered the Man- 
sion-house, the mob commenced a 
furious attack upon it; the constables 
attempted to disperse them, but un- 











successfully,—they were driven. back, 
and obliged to take refuge in the 
Mansion-house. This was assailed, 
the palisades in front of it being torn 
up and made the instruments of assault 
to its destruction. , It was carried, and 
the inmates made their escape; with 
difficulty.. A party of constables, aided 
by a few dragoons, collected.an, took 
possession of it again, but without dis- 
persing the mob, till about midnight, 
when the soldiers, receiving orders to 
charge, effected their dispersion in a 
few minutes, and with very inconsider- 
able injury to the crowd. 

The city continued tolerably quiet 
during the rest of the night; but early 
on Sunday morning the mob, began 
again to assemble, and, however strange 
it may seem, the military were ordered 
to leave the city. During that and the 
two following days, the rioters were 
literally the masters of the city ;— 
they renewed the attack on the Man- 
sion-house, drank or destroyed a large 
cellar of wines, the intoxicating effects 
of which were soon experienced in the 
increased fury of their operations ;— 
they beset the Mansion-house, attacked 
and destroyed the prisons, Custom- 
house, Excise-office, toll-houses, the 
Bishop’s palace, and forty-two other 
houses, At length, on the.;Wednes- 
day, a small party of twenty-five: dra- 
goons were ordered to act, and they 
did so with an energy, that manifested 
how easily all the mischief might, have 
been prevented, had decisive measures 
been at first adopted. Another party 
of forty dragoons came into. Bristol 
the same afternoon, and by these 
sixty-five men peace was restored to 
the city. 

The conduct of the Mayor and Co- 
lonel Brereton, the commander. in the 
district, has been the object of much 
animadversion. We. only record it as.a 
fact, that in a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bristol, a petition to 
Government, to institute an inquiry 
into their public conduct, was una- 
nimously voted, and that a court to 
examine the Colonel has been ap- 
pointed, and is now sitting. 

The same spirit has been at work in 
the metropolis. A meeting, assembled 
at the Crown and Anchor, but ad- 
journed to Lincoln’s Inn fields, to 
form a political union, was suffered to 
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pass without interruption ; but another, 
convoked to meet in White Conduit 
fields, for similar purposes, was sup- 
pressed. 

Cuorera Morsus.~—The disease so 
called,: is said to have: appeared in 
Sunderland; ‘and, inisconsequence, all 
vessels coming fromi: thence inte :the: 
port of Londowaraimade:suljedt de7a3 
quarantine of fourteen. days, while the 
intercourse by land is left free and un- 
restricted! That itis not contagious 
seems to be very generally admitted. 

France.—The course of events in 
France has not been remarkable for 
any political event, save that of the 
creation of thirty-five:new Peers, pre- 
vious to the discussion in the Chamber 
of Peers of the bill for the abolition of 
the hereditary peerage. All thesé 
Peers have been created for life only, 
without remainder to their heirs. 

Germany has remained tranquil.— 
A disposition to revolution, which dis- 
discovered itself in Frankfort, has 
been quieted by the legitimate au- 
thorities, without foreign interference. 

Hottanp anv Bexerum, — The 
terms of arrangement between these 
states, as proposed by the Five Powers, 
have been accepted by the latter.. The 
King of Holland demands a new Con- 
gress to treat upon the basis of that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;, and assigns the legi- 
timacy of the Dutch government, as a 
reason, why it;should be placed on a 
different footing with that Congress, 
to the insurgent government of Bel- 
gium, He determines to commit no 
act of warfare, but to. maintain. his 
army prepared to act for defensive 
purposes. On the receipt of this de- 
claration, Sir Edward Codrington was 
ordered to sail, with eight ships of war, 
to the Dutch coast, . He speedily re- 
turned to the. Downs with seven of 
these, it has been. said at the request 
of the British; minister at the Hague. 
He has since resumed his station off 
Zealand, with his original force, 

Potanp. — The gallant Poles are 
feeling the full weight of Russian ven- 
geance: that court, taught by the 
recent events the impolicy of their 
former conduct, are not only treating 
the country as a conquered one, and 
enfeebling it by every civil regulation 
which may enforce. submission, but 
are raising levies of men throughout 
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the kingdom, who are immediately 
marched into Russia, and are to form 
the cordon of troops maintained on 
the Calmuc frontier, the most un- 
healthy service to which the Muscovite 
army is exposed. Here they will be 
placed remote from hofme, and where 
a continual drain of recruits, from 
their own country, will be needed to 
maintain their numbers. The gallant 
general Chlopichi, by sentence of the 
Emperor, has been degraded from the 
rank of nobility, deprived of all his 
estates, banished into Siberia, and or- 
dered to be employed on the public 
works. 

Portuaat.—Don- Pedro continues 
preparing for some military expedition, 
the object of which is presumed to be 
Portugal. Don Miguel evidently ap- 
prehends it, and is providing for his 
reception; and fears, lest the general 
feeling should operate in favour of his 
foe, have produced an alteration in his 
government. More moderate mea- 
sures have of late been adopted. 

Greece.—Here all is confusion. — 
Count Capo d’Istrias has been assas- 
sinated at a. temple ;—the respective 
chiefs are asserting each his own in- 
dependence of the others ;—Miaulis 
has burnt the only frigate belonging 
to the state ;—Maina is in a state of 
insurrection, and Hydra has separated 
from the main body, to assert its own 
independence. 


Tunrxey—The ravages of the Cho- 
lera Morbus in the different parts of 
this empire have been very severe. In 
Egypt the mortality is said to amount 
to four per cent. upon the entire po- 
pulation. Constantinople is visited at 
the same time by it and the plague, 
and has suffered from a storm of hail, 
exceeded in violence by none recorded 
in history. It occurred on the 5th of 
October. The two preceding days 
had been suffocatingly hot, without 
the slightest breeze to moderate its 
effects. Towards evening, a noise was 
heard from the south-west, loud as 
thunder, but more like a tremendous 
discharge of artillery. It was soon 
followed by a fall of hailstones, few 
in number at first, but which speedily 
increased to a dreadful storm. Se- 
veral stones were weighed half-an- 
hour after it ceased, and then weighed 
a pound each. Scearcely a tile was 
left unbroken throughout the whole 
city, and many roofs were beaten in; 
many lives lost, and the bruises and 
broken bones were innumerable. It 
was followed by five days of cold chill- 
ing rain, a terrible aggravation of the 
sufferings of the inhabitants, who were 
exposed to all the evils of it from the 
shattered state of their dwellings. The 
storm took its direction along the 
shores of the Black Sea, carrying de- 
vastation with it wherever it extended. 
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POPPI PL CL OR 


NEW CHURCHES. 
The New Church of St. Paul, Bedminster, near Bristol, has been consecrated by the 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, who preached on the occasion. 


About 45/. was collected. 


The number of sittings are, in pews, 740—free, 1100. 
Christ Chapel, Downend, in the parish of Mangotsfield, Gloucester, has been con- 


secrated by the Bishop of Bristol, who preached on the occasion. 


sent, there was collected nearly 90/. 


Including donations 


The number of sittings are, in pews, 251—free, 


773. There remains 130/. to defray the costs of the Chapel. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Churton, John Frederick ., Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Portmore. 
‘Cooper, George M........++ Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Burlington. 
Cuthbert, W. «++e.-..eeee Domestic Chapl. to the Earl of Airlie. 

Eden, Robert ....++.s+eee2 Chapl. in Ordinary to the King. 

Jones, Henry Prowse..++e+ Domestic Chapl. to Lord Seagrave. 

Moore, Thomas .......... Chapl. to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 


Williams, John «+++e++ee» Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. Lord Dinorben. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Chilton-on-Poldon, C. P.ofGlast. ; 

and Edington, C. : Pomerh, Jecawenst V. of Moorlinch 
Ewyas Harrold, P.C. _—_Heref. -.,. §Bp. of St. David's 

Bowen, W. «-00es = Hay, V. oo 6. Dani's Miss Macnamara 

Bricknell, W.G. .. Hartley Wintney, V. Hants Winch. Sune St. John 


seh Wel Mildmay 
Nort t! . 
Colpoys, J. A. G... j «a toraion "a gaa y ' Hants Winch. Bp. of Winchester 


Orton-on-the-Hill, V. 
with Twycross, Cc. 


Bowden, Hen. Jos. . 


Cory, John James . Leicester Lincoln . Bp. of Oxford 


Downes, J. Morgan . Llanulid, C. Brecon St.David’s V. of Devunnuck 
Harbin, Charles .... Wheathill, R. Somerset B.& Wells Mrs. Rhoda Harbin 
Hatherell, James W. Eastington, R. Gloster Gloster A. Hatherell, Esq. 
Hughes, John....e+» Preb. in Coll. Church of Brecon Bp. of St. David’s 
Hughes, John «+++ Coddington, R. Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
Jones, Wm. ... eee. Lingen, C. Hereford Hereford Rev. Thos. Wynn. 
Lowe, T. ..+-++++ Warrington, St. Paul, C. Lancaster Chester R.of Warrington 


Preb. of Louth in 


Mantell, E.R. ..++ Louth, V. Lincoln Lincoln ?,. 
Lincoln Cath, 
Maybery, Charles .. Penderyn, R. Brecon St.David’s Wm. Wynter, M.D. 
The King, this turn 
Preb. in Cath. — of Lincoln 8) “ 
Morton, James.... and Holbeach, V. Siecte ‘Eteadin Jip pomtn of Dr. 


Partridge, John Ant. } Norfolk Norwich Wyrley Birch, Esq. 


and West Wretham 
Lelant Uny, V. 

with St. Ives, V. Cornwall Exeter Bp. of Exeter 

and Towednack, C. 

Phipps, Edw. Jas. .. Devizes, St. John, R. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
Powys, Thomas A... Sawtry, St. Andrew, R. Hunts Lincoln Arth.Annesley, Esq. 


Phillpotts, Wm. J. . 


ae Wretham, R. 


Rabett, Reginald .. eee, ¥ th, C. Leicester Lincoln Lord Vise. Maynard 
Stacy, Daniel Geo. .. Hornchurch, v. Essex P.of New C. New Coll. Oxf. 
Thelwall, — ....+- Oving, R. Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Thomas, Edward .. Llancarvan, V. Glamorg Llandaff Lord Chancellor. 
Thompson, Marm. .. Brightwell, R. Berks _ Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
v, Robert Heythorpe, R. Oxford Oxford Mrs. Vernon 
ernon, tober’ +* 9to Grafton Flyford, R. | Worcest. Worcest. Earl of Coventry 
West, James John .. Winchelsea, R. Sussex Chich. whey: > qaemaal 
: . 
Whitehead, Robert . Hensingham, C, Cumb. Chester Earlof Lonsdale 
Wynn, Thomas .... Colwall, R. Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


By the arrival, at Portsmouth, on Friday, Nov. 25, of the E. 1. C. ship, The Success, 
which sailed from Madras on the 17th of July, we have the melancholy tidings of the 
death of Dr. Turner, the fourth Bishop of Calcutta; an event which occurred during the 
discharge of his episcopal duties in the interior of the country. 


Burford, J. W. D.D.. Pelham, V. Herts London Bp.of London 
Regist. of Hereford 
Clarke, Jas. Chas. . oe d Colwall, R. Hereford Heref. Bp. of Hereford 


35 Wore Beauchamp, R. Lord Chancellor 
Copner, Cornelius . <4 Worcester, St.Peter,V. > Worcester Worc. } 
, with Whi itington, C. D, & C. of Worcester 


Exton, V. . 
and Hornfield, sin. R. ; Rutland Peterbro Sir G. N. Noel, Br 
2 N. Bt. 


and Lavendon, V. , 
with Brayfield, on ¢ Bucks Lincoln 
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Ellicott, John ... 








University Intelligence. 


Name. Preferment. 


Llangan, V. 


and St. Clare, V. 
Fallowfield, Thomas. Hebburn, C. 
Hockin, J. Pearce .. Coddington, R. 
Hole, Thomas Ashton, R. 
° **** 2and Georgeham, R. 
Boxwell, R. 
with Leighterton, C. 
- Stretton, C. 
. Holmpton, R. 
Jones, Wm. .... Send Welwick, v. 
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OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


The nomination of the Rev. Charles 
William Stocker, D.D. late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, as a Public Examiner in 
Literis Humanioribus, has been unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Thomas Garnier, 8.C.L.; the Hon. 
Robert Liddell, B. A.; Henry Ker Sey- 
mer, S.C.L. ; Thomas Dyke Acland, B.A. ; 
Francis Leyborn Popham, B.A.; and 
Walter Wrottesley, B.A.; have been ad- 
mitted Actual Fellows: and Henry Deni- 
son, and Fitzharding Berkeley Portman, 
Probationary Fellows of All Souls’ College. 

George Casson, B.A. of Brasennose Col- 
lege, and Exhibitioner on Mr. Hulme’s 
Foundation, has been elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 

I. F. Secretan Gabb, B.A.; T. Burch 
Llewelyn Browne, B.A.; Thomas French, 
Commoner; A. Gardner, Commoner; and 
James Owen, Commoner, of Jesus College, 
have been elected Scholars of that Society. 

Edward Meyrick has been elected a 
Scholar of Corpus Christi ‘College, on the 
Wiltshire ‘Foundation, and Charles Rich- 
mond Tate, a Scholar on the Hampshire 
Foundation. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Samuel Hinds, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW, 


John R. Kenyon, Fell. of All Souls’ Coll. 
Wm. Reginald Courtenay, late Fell. of 
All Souls’ Coll. Grand Comp. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Thomas C. Parr, Christ Ch. Grand Comp. 
Germain Laire, Christ Church. 

Chas. R. Littledale, Stud. of Christ Ch. 
Rey. Edward Grimmett, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Wm. Harding, University Coll. 
Rev. Jenkin Hughes, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. John Phelps, Schol. of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Geo. Fort Cooper, Wadham Coll. 
Rev. John Cobbold Aldrich, Lincoln Coll. 
Rev. Courtenay J. C. Bulteel, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. James Fry, St. Edmund Hall. 
Henry Norris, Balliol Coll. 

William Pennefather, Balliol Coll. 
Salisbury Everard, Balliol Coll. 
Alexander Allan Franklyn, Exeter Coll. 
Hon. Wm. Henry Spencer, Christ Ch. 
Rev. Jas. Hen. Leigh Gabell, Christ Ch. 
John W. Wall, Fell. of New Coll. 

Rev. Jas. Thos. Bennet, Balliol Coll. 
John Pearson, Balliol Coll. 

Edward Bagnal, Magdalen Hall. 

Thomas Drewett Brown, Worcester Coll. 
John Clerveaux Chaytor, Worcester Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


C. Wm. Orde, University Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Walter Sneyd, Christ Ch, Grand Comp. 
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Hon. 8. Herbert, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
Hon. Gustavus C. Talbot, Christ Church. 
Charles Henry Barham, Christ Church. 
Hon. Edw. Harbottle Grimston, Chr. Ch. 
Henry Hogarth, Magdalen Hall. 

George Murray, Magdalen Hall. 

Thos. Chas, Vaughan, Magdalen Hall. 
Thos. W.S. Grazebrook, Brasennose Coll. 
Edward H. Dymocke, Brasennose Coll. 
John Frederic Lees, Brasennose Coll. 
Edward James, Brasennose Coll. 

James Muckalt, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry Wells, Queen’s Coll. 

John Hext, Exeter Coll. 

William Hocker, Exeter Coll. 

James W. Scott, Exeter Coll. 

Charles Grevile Prideaux, Balliol Coll. 
William Mallock, Balliol Coll. 

John E. E. Wilmot, Balliol Coll. 

George Cox, Fell. of New Coll. 

Wm. Fortescue, Fell. of New Coll. 
James Cotton Powell, Trinity Coll. 
Essex Holcombe, Jesus Coll. 


James Jones, Jesus Coll. 
Harcourt Aldham, Worcester Coll. 
Henry S. Dyer, Worcester Coll. 
Edward Rolles, Pembroke Coll. 
John Kingdon, Pembroke Coll. 
Francis Thomas, Pembroke Coll. 
Anthony Buller, Oriel Coll. 
Francis Jervoise Ellis, Merton Coll. 
Hen. Bunbury, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
John H. Dewhurst, Worcester Coll. 
John S. Dolby, Lincoln Coll. 
Charles H. Barling, Lincoln Coll. 
Joshua Brooke, Exeter Coll. 
Beresford Lowther, Exeter Coll. 
West Wayet, Queen’s Coll. 
MARRIED. 

At Torquay, the Hon. Charles Rodolph 
Trefusis, M.A. Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, to the Lady Elizabeth Kerr, daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present, Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 


The Rev. John Graham, D.D. Master 
of Christ’s College, has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University for the year 
ensuing. 

At a Congregation, R. W. Rothman, 
Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and 
the Rev. Henry Arlett, M.A. of Pembroke 
College, were appointed Classical Ex- 
aminers of the Questionists not Candidates 
for Honours. 

Charles Robert Beauclerk, Esq. M.A. 
Junior Fellow of Caius College, has been 
elected a Senior Fellow ; William Haughton 
Stokes, Esq. M.A. Perse Fellow, a Junior 
Fellow; and George Budd, Esq. B.A. a 
Perse Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. James Fendall, M.A. of Jesus 
College, has been elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

Thomas Briggs Dickson, Esq. M.A. of 
Emmanuel College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society upon the Founda- 
tion of Mr. Gillingham. 


PRIZES. 


The Seatonian Prize (for the best Poem 
on “ David playing the Harp before Saul,” ) 
has been awarded to the Rev. T. E. Han- 
kinson, M.A. of Corpus Christi College ; 
and the successful poem is, in the opinion 
of the Examiners, of such merit as to 
entitle its author to receive 100/. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize Essay 
for the ensuing year, is, ‘‘ The Intent and 
Use of the Gift of Tongues in the Christian 
Dispensation.” 


GRACES. 

Graces to the following effect have 
passed the Senate:— 

To appoint Mr. Evans, of Trinity, Mr. 
Kennedy, of St. John’s, Mr. Isaacson, 
of St. John’s, and Mr. Thirlwall, of 
Trinity, Examiners for the Classical Tripos 
in 1832. 

To appoint Mr. Carus, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Mr. Arlett, of Pembroke College, 
Mr. Rothman, of Trinity College, and Mr. 
King, of Corpus Christi College, Examiners 
of the Previous Examination in Lent Term, 
1832. 

To appoint Mr. Hanson, of Caius Col- 
lege, Mr. Challis, of Trinity College, Mr. 
Stokes, of Caius College, Mr. Barrick, of 
Queen’s College, Mr. Field, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Biley, of Clare Hall, 
Examiners of the Questionists in January, 
1832. 

To re-appoint a Syndicate toconfer with 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, 
respecting the laying out of the ground in 
front of King’s College, and the Public 
Library, and to report to the Senate be- 
fore the end of next Term. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Edmund Day, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Comp. Vicar of Billington, Yorkshire. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Chas. Jas. Shaw, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Percy Gilpin, Christ’s Call. 
Joseph Gattey, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
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John D. Walford, Trinity Coll. 
Robert Stevenson Ellis, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Jas. Thos. Campbell, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


Edward Farrier Acton, Trinity Hall. 
Peter Laurie, St. Peter’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Joseph Wm. Charlesworth, St. Peter’s Coll. 
John Leighton Figgins, Queen’s Coll. 
George Watts, Queen’s Coll. 
Jelinger C. Symons, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Henry Matthew, Sidney Sussex Coll. 
John Wood, Trinity Coll. Comp. 
Richard Charles Ward, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Wharton, St. John’s Coll. 
William Henry Bond, Queen’s Coll. 
James Hammond, Qneen’s Coll. 
Henry Wm. Askew, Emmanuel Coll. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, Nov. 14, 
the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, the Presi- 
dent, being in the chair. Various books, 
presented to the Society, were announced, 
and some other objects, among which were 
three models of staircases of new con- 
struction, presented by M. D. Lassaulx, 
of Coblentz. A paper was read, by Pro- 
fessor Airy, on some new modification in 
the phenomena of Newton’s rings. It 
was observed, that in the question con- 
cerning the explanation of these rings, by 
Newton’s theory of fits of easy trans- 
mission and reflexion, and by the rival 
theory of undulations, the leading dif- 
ference*is, that, on the latter supposition, 
the portions of light reflected from both of 
the surfaces containing the thin plate of 
air are concerned, and the rings are pro- 
duced by the interference of these por- 
tions; while, in Newton’s theory, the 
light reflected at the second surface alone 
produces the colours which are observed. 
Professor Airy remarked, that, in order 
to decide between these two theories, it 
might have occurred to the disputants, 


that an experimentum crucis would be 
found, if we could procure a kind of light 
which is capable of reflexion from one of 
these surfaces, and not from the other. 
So long as both the surfaces are of glass, 
this elimination of one of the portions of 
light is not possible; but if a lens be laid 
in a surface of metal, and the light inci- 
dent be polarized light at the polarizing 
angle, the rings ought to disappear, if the 
doctrine of undulations be true, while, onthe 
other supposition, they would still be seen. 
By these, and similar considerations, Pro- 
fessor Airy was led to predict certain 
peculiarities in the phenomena of the rings 
of thin plates of air contained between 
glass and metal; one of which peculiarities 
is, that, by varying the angle of incidence, 
the rings would first vanish, and then 
re-appear with complementary colours. 
The phenomena thus predicted were in 
all respects confirmed by an appeal to ex- 
periments; and the paper read contained 
a description of these, and an exposition 
of the mathematical calculations by which 
their details are deduced from the doctrine 
of undulations. Professor Airy stated 
also, that his reasonings lead him to pre- 
dict further, that if the Newtonian rings 
are thus formed by a plate of air contained 
between two substances, one of high and 
one of low refractive power, they will, in 
the course of the changes of the angle 
of incidence, vanish at a certain angle, 
then assume a complementary character, 
vanish again at another certain angle, and 
then reassume their original colours: these 
two critical angles being the polarizing 
angles of the two substances. The author 
stated, that he had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of procuring substances, by which 
he could verify these predictions.—The 
beginning of a paper was also read by 
Professor Henslow, containing a descrip- 
tion of a hybrid plant, of which the parents 
were the Digitalis Purpurea and D Lutea. 
After the meeting, Professor Sedgwick 
gave an account, illustrated by sections, of 
the geological structure of Caernarvonshire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If the Clergy, on accepting additional preferment, would, when announcing it, at 
the same time say what they have resigned, it would prevent the otherwise unavoidable 
error, into which we may occasionally fall, of verbally making them large pluralists. 

In order to complete the Letters on the Black-Book, and the Account of the American 
Churches, with the present volume, and to annex the Title and Index, we have given an 


extra sheet. 


Our Index of Books will be given in a succeeding Number. 
“ A Subscriber to the Society,” “H. 8S.” “ E. D.”’ and “ Clericus,” shall be duly 


attended to. 
“PD. J. E.’”’ shall hear from us. 


We regret that ‘‘ Omicron” came too late, or the very just and deserved testimonies 
of respect and esteem for the late Bp. of Chichester should have been inserted. His Lord- 


ship needed only to have been known to be beloved. 














